Survey of the World ‘ 
How England Governs Her Colonies Sit Thomas Brassey 
Does It Mean Peace? Raymon Reyes Lala 
Fee oc kk Sk Ki oa CE Park Benjamin 
Surrender (Poem) Isabel L. Dobbin 
The Needs of the Porto Ricans . . . . Ex-Sectetary Luis Munoz Rivera 
Notes from England Justin McCarthy 
The Transportation of a Busy People William J. Hammer 
Down the Road (Poem) .......000eee0 Danske Dandridge 
The Reign of the Mob. ............ Chaplain T. G. Steward 
Georgia’s Record of Blood W. P. Lovejoy 
The Black Huntsman Andrew Lang 
The Primose Way (Story) Henry Holcomb Bennett 
New Activities for the Church ........... Dr. W. S. Rainsford 
The Southern Baptist Convention 

Congress of the Disciples of Christ. ........... . S. T. Willis 
Book Reviews 

Editorials 

Religious ... 

Financial, Insurance, etc 


Five Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 











THE THREE REQUISITES OF A PERFECT GUN: 
Balance, Even Pattern, Penetration, 


can only be obtained after years of experiments. 


The Remington F{ammerless 














is backed by nearly a century’s experience, and the success of the man who shoots a 
Remington proves that our efforts were not in vain. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


313-315 Broadway, New York. ILION, N. Y. 
PYYTITITIL IIIa 
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3 Pneumatic Carriagan 


Withstand hardest use; save from 30 to 60 
per cent. in-draft on any kind of roads; 
cannot be tipped over; turn 
short; do not throw mud 
and are a dream of comfort. 
We make the finest road 
wagon ever produced. 
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7 SEND FOR ENGRAVINGS. 
SS. R. BAILEY & CO., - Amesbury, Mass. | 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





‘A Double Thread. 


Love Among the Lions. 





By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of ‘‘ Con- 

cerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

‘The brilliancy of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby ”’ is accentuated 

in this new novel of English country house life. The author’s in- 

genuity in construction is no less ap} t than the wit, incisive- 
ness, and intense modernity of her dialogue. . 


The Story, of the British Race. 





By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,’’ etc. 12mo, 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, 

. This delicious little comedy is a happy illustration of the unex- 

pected turns of Anstey’s quaint humor, The novelette represents 

Anstey at his best. 


Education by Development. 








By JoHN Munro, C. E., author of ‘‘The Story of 
Electricity.’?. A new volume in the Library of 
Useful Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cts, 

This book is believed to be the first presentation in popular form 
of the conclusions regarding the real origins and nature of the 

British people which have been reached by the exact methods of 

modern anthropology. 


Pursued by the Law. 





The Second Part of the Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 
By FRIEDRICH FROEBEL, ‘Translated by Josephine 
Jarvis. International Education Series, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. Harris, the editor, says of this book: “The essays of the 
training school for kindergarteners and the method of introducing 
children’s gardens into the kindergarten are very suggestive and 
useful, In fact, there is no other kindergarten literature that is quite 
equal in value to the contents of the present volume.”’ 








By J. MACLAREN CoBBAN, author of ‘‘ The King of 
Andaman,” ‘‘The Red Sultan,’’ ‘‘The Angel of 
the Convent,’’ etc. No. 263, Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 12mo,- Cloth, $£.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

_ “This novel,” savs the London Sfectator, “reminds us not a 

little of Charles Reade, with a dash ot Stevensonian audacity. « Mr. 

Cobban’s hearty geniality, and the real skill with which he keeps 

the reader in suspense, disarm criticism.” 





Paul Carah, Cornishman. 


By CHaRLEs Leg, author of ‘A Widow Woman,”’ 
‘‘A Foreignerin Pendennack,’’ etc. No. 262, 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents, 

“* A splendid sketch of local life and customs.” Mew York Mail 

and Express. 4 . 








7) hese books are for sale by all booksellers ; or they wiil be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO.,_ = = 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
. Chicago. 


Just Published 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
by Alfred Binet. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes under half price. Don't 
buy _ before writing them for unprejuyd 

Exchanges. Immense stock for se ° pped for trial. 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied, 52-page illus. cat, free. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


Briarcliff Milk. rifnsvecce and Forty 


Second Street, New Yor 
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These glasses, 

Trieder Binoculars, 

have eight to ten times 
the power of the ordinary construction. 
They are compact, convenient, durable; 
invaluable for ‘use at the theatre, by 
Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 
meets, while travelling, or on and 
ranches, For sale by all jewel- 
ets and opticians, w% Send for catalogue. 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 EB. Union Sq., Hew Work, 


Head Offices : BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 
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EDUCATION. 





Wheaton Seminary | 


FOR bangs wd beeper 
anced 


6th year begins Adv: 

courses f0 for highschool 5 and others 

not wishing full col course ; also college 
to: tages in art 


tdoor sports, 

extensive grounds. Christian home infiu- 

ences. Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from B 

For circular and views address the Presi- 


he , 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL VY. COLE, A.M., D.D., 


Norton, Mass. 


The Natioual Vniversity, 151 Throop Wereeee nae etree eh nie: 


Street, nicago, University kx. ical, Givit at d El 
tension ona Ei Resident Courses (iuelud- snd Cherais anos paws Cat Engineering 


195.  ehowe 
and all post-graduate) lead to the | ing a ppetatnante deoured by arekanen 
deh creed aESRAEO | mailed thee, Expenren ter, god 
ears, Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., | 7°""* etetras. 
cellor. Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
. For the hi duca- 
peuiantearacaaii| | LAW ScHooL 
ic course Of stu: als * 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 2, 1899. | pacll term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 
MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Pria., Bradford, Mass. i a wa 


TH CENT a 
BICYCLE NTU Ue Aes - = 


HEADLIGHTS 2 sorrento 


VARREN ST... NEV YORK 


























PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 








No part of the United States is attracting greater Che Jackson Sanatorium 


attention than the States of Oregon, Washington 
and Alaska, and the country for which Portland, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
Most beautiful and commodious Fire 


Seattle and Tacoma are the seaports. Proof Building in the world, used as a 

By the New York Central Lines and their con- Health Institution. Allforms of Hydro- 

‘ ee ey ‘ therapeutics, massage, rest cure, elec- 
nections you can reach this fair land of promise 


tricity administered by skilled attendants. 


cheaply and comfortably. Apply to any ticket A staff of regular physicians of large ex- 


agent of the New York Central System. 


A copy of ‘‘ America’s Great Resorts ’’ will be sent 


erience ; accommodations and service of 
ighest class, Superior cuisine directed 
my Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for 
illustrated literature and terms if seeking 


free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by health or rest, Address 


George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, aad 


Central Station, New York, 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, 
Box 23. 








ITALY, EcYPT and Ho 





Prince Line, 61 B 


by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 


Rates lower than by other Lines. 7s” B OSTO N a 


ee C.B.RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 


tyLano =| HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


roadway, N. Y. BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 








FU RO 


S. S.“‘NEW 
11,600 Tons. 


TON on one of the Fast Steamers of the 


For rates, ;.23.2° and information regarding these ~t 





PE ro atrarte |)OTUINION LINE 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days, 


ENGLAND,” __ S. S.‘‘CANADA,” S. S.‘ DERBYSHIRE.” 
Twin Screw. 9,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 7,000 Tons. Twin Screw, 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Wednesday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE MONTREAL ane id Qua BEC to LIVERPOOL, via LONDONDERRY, 


“* Shortest Se * SAILINGS—Every Saturday at 
usu to or edatens - diainata aac 


Richards, Mills & Co. 103 State Street, Boston, or 69 Dearborn Street. Chicago,II1. 
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- PERFECT ie 
. eee = TRAVELING. 





DOOD ORO DODD] SIOQSS* 


4 
of 
Xs aN ae rt jam Che kind that enables you to arrive at your ie 
X) Raw journey’s end with a feeling of undisturbed y 
2° enjoyment; a trip on which you can sleep % 
NS well, dine well, be comfortable and receive SN 
N 
N 
ON 


xO courteous treatment; a journey of pleasant recollections. 


: PERFECT TRAVELING @& & 


The kind provided by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry., between Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New : 
York, Boston. H copy of “Book of Crains” sent free to X 
5 any address by 3 O® 
x 5 A, J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. SN 
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a DOOMOWMOOMNOWN OF DBDDDB 


CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


HIS palatial solid vestibuled train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 

T of Combination car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, and bath-room. 

Ladies’ parlor and stateroom car, containing a large parlor, and seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or en suzte, 

Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and dining-car, in which 
meals are served a da carte. 

Commencing December Ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled asa WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 





For descriptive literature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 


E, E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A, G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 
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CLARK’S EXCURSION to Europe, June 10th, $450. 

Via eee Jul ist, $250, Scotland, Yinvlana Ireland, EURO PP e ANNUAL ee Ten RUROPE. 
roth pee lata > phage on al $70; mele $100. | Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLE THURWANGER, 
ROUND WORLD TOOR Oct-17th, F.C. GLane. Ii eS w.y | 4 Plerce Building, Boston. 


EUROPE. Sat, Select Party of Ladies, pe 
‘ ng June 14,—98 days—lith Ph R d 
Holland Sod Belgiuus: Addrece MISS HW BARBOUR ySicians Necommcn 
81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. UNQUALIFIRDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


T Ti of Sullivan, Uleter, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on 
GA ES’ OURS. SIXTH YEAR. Mg ery a praaches of the New Yorke. Ontario 
and Western Railway, to those residents of Greater 
YELLOWSTONE 4 #87224 tour leaving June 30th. New York who are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
Going via Northern 8.8 Line or their families in a region of 
PARK and firming via Can Pac R. Rand the Gres Absolute health at moderat 
urn a Can. Pac. R. R. an e Great 

Lakes. Uptional return route via Salt Lake rr eee cost, 


d Denver. gram. 
ALASKA. aalane <4 was ry ae eR Ohio. 











ces below, the Superbly 
Hs MER HOMES ” of 172 pages, 
wit 
On May 27th, 28th, and 29th, excursion tickets at re- 
duced rates will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry 
offices, giving an connate of personally selecting a 
Summer home, and also enjoying a day’s fishing in 
this delightful region. Tickets good returning ed- 
nesday, 3ist. 


IN NEW YORK: 118, 165, 171, S71, 944, 1,954 Broad: 
on hina A AT BEATE Pica tt Aye 

723 SIXTH AVENUE. Ticket Offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 
IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton 8t.; 98 


Broadway; 801 Manhattan Av.; Eagle Office. 
DEN CITY HOTEL J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. ¥ 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. READING NOTICES. 


Forty minutes from New York City or Brooklyn, 
via Long Island Railroad. 4 
The cuisine and ae on gg -inclosed Sem cuboremancnngten 
f Fi A Neely’s Spanish-American War Panorama 


sun parlor 300 feet in length heated b steam. 
prt dil 1 Aad. th eee ff pee saat og Pe oe “ie aapwmne ea es —y~¥ —_ 
otographs en on the spot, o e army in camp; 
aa me “4 pocket ee erage epee Pranaporte in service ; Spanish and American war ships; 
At N. Y. Office, St. James Building, Broadway ped the peoples of our new islands ; pictures of the heroes 0: 
26th St., Mondays and Wednesdays, 12 to 2. the War: Dewey. Wheeler, Hobson, Roosevelt. Sampson, 
Miles. Schley, and others. This album is x 8 inches, 


Atl weighs twelve ounces, printed on finest coa per, and 
SA ALVALIARAAAIAMLARIAMLAAIA LIA IIZ244 will be sent free to any address in the United States. Can- 
_ ada or Mexico for twelve cents to cover postage and 
= packing. Address Warren J. Ivnch, General Passenger 
d and Ticket Agent, * Big Four Route,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. GAZE & SONS Ested Mark envelope, * War Album.” —Adv. 

. stab. 
TOURIST AGENCY 44 =3 ! 


Reduced Rates to San Francisco via Penusylvania 
R. H. CRUNDEN, GEN’L AGT. 
"Ro Auaies, all Kurope, now, ready. —say where Raliros?é, account Baptist National Annuiversa- 
. individu: i " * z . 
Aid. Ko rerte 100 pp. f M43 Broadway On account of the Baptist National Anniversaries at 
; San Francisco, the Pennsyivania Railroad Company will 
sell excursion tickets from stations on its line to San 


FAUivdibdibdibabbadbati 4 es poe poy ny oy — to return until July 16, 


trip. 
For specific rates and detailed information apply to 
ticket agents.—Adv. 
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The St. Denis,}| SArLEWs FOOT-EASE 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, A Powder for the Feet. 


Opposite, Gpace Church. Shake Into Your Shoes 
EUROPEAN PLAN. pitente ost=tne, 2 powder for | the 

~ . eet. cures nful, %e ij 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has. ws nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
acquired can be readily traced to it: ont comfort discovery of the a, — 
q y adicaead Allen’s Foot=sEase makes tight-fitting or 5 


shoes feel ._ Iti i for ‘ 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, gweating, callous and barning, tired, sching 


feet. We have over 30), imonials. TR 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 1 wade & Bala ball drvguis oo 
and Moderate Prices. P imitation. Sent by mail fore. in stamps, § 
“On, What Ret =» EEE TRIAL PACKAGE | 
WM. TAYLO & and Comfort!” sent by mail. Address ‘ 
. R & SON, Props. ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. | 
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Special Sale 


OF HIGH CLASS 


le Dress Fabrics 
At “The Linen Store’”’ 


Registered Trade Mark. 


At About 


.. Fancy Linen and Cotton 
Duck Suiting for Golfing and 25 C 
Cycling wear, reduced from 6 
§0 and 6oc. ......2+0. 

Printed Piques, colored 
and white grounds, reduced } 250. 
from 40 and 50c 
> +Bayadere Tucked and 
Printed Muslins, reduced f 25C¢ 
Reee 806 2 eT . 





Half Price. 


_ Woven Colored Piques, 
reduced from.65 and 75c.. . 


| 45¢. 
! 18c. 
Fancy Scotch and Eng- 


lish Crepon, Corded, Bou- 
rette and Silk Ginghams, 25¢c. 
reduced from 40, 50, 60 
and 7Rl. WS to YES 


Fancy Scotch Ginghams, 
reduced from 25 and 35¢. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


“Sorosis” Shoe. 


THE NEW SHOE FOR WOMEN. 
A combination of usefulness and beauty. 


Always comfortable, always well made, 
always stylish. To be had in New York City 
only at our Broadway Store. 

All different styles—button shoes, lace 
shoes and low shoes, russet and black. 


Sizes—1 to 9—Widths AAA to E. 


One price throughout, 
$3.50 per pair. 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $5,943,151.98- 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 
gy deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or subject to 
check an 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other 
Corporations, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of Stocks 
and Bonds. 

EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
WM. H. LEUPP, ed Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secy. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


ioe Stillman 

oses Taylor Pyne, 
Edward R, Bell, 
Henry A.C, Taylor, 
S. S. Palmer. 


Samuel Sloan, 
William Waldorf Astor, 
— Roosevelt, 

. O. Mills, 
Robert F. Ballantine, 
Franklin D. Locke, 
George F. Baker, 


Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
Daniel S. Lamont, 
Edwin S. Marston, 
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Survey of the World. 


he There is a growing expecta- 

The Political tion in Washington that the 
Field. President will require the 
new Congress to assemble two or three 
months before the time fixed by law for the 
beginning of the regular session, and prob- 
ably in October. It is said that an early 
meeting is needed for the consideration of 
the questions arising concerning the govern- 
ment of the Philippines and Porto Rico, and 
the course to be pursued in Cuba; also that 
early action should be taken with respect to 
tbe currency, the Nicaragua Canal, and a 
Pacific cable. The retirement of Speaker 
Reed will cause delay at the beginning, in 
the organization of the House, and if there 
should be no early meeting there could be no 
legislation before the middle of January. But 
no authoritative statement as to the Presi- 
dent’s purpose has been published. It is re- 
ported that while the silver doctrine of the 
Bryan platform has lost much of its old 
force with many Democrats in the West, 
those who are influential are disposed to 
cling to it because they think that only by 
means of it their Populist allies in several 
States can be retained and all the elements 
which united in the support of Bryan in 
1896 can be kept together. There has been 
published an interview with Senator Depew 
in which he urges that Senator Hanna 
should be retained as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, and predicts 
that the Republican national platform will 
oppose trusts. He suggests that the general 
Government and the States should estab- 
lish bureaus to which trusts shall be required 
tc submit full reports, which will keep the 
public informed as to their operations. He 


foresees the renomination of Bryan on a plat- 
form containing the silver plank and one op- 
posing expansion. At the election in Balti- 
more on the 2d inst. Mayor Maltster, Repub- 
lican—who had 6,000 majority in 1897 and 
was renominated—was defeated by Thomas 
G. Hayes, Democrat, whose majority was 
nearly 9,000, and with whom were elected 
nearly all the Democratic candidates for the 
city council. While the race question was 
prominent in the campaign, the independent 
voters and a considerable number of Repub- 
licans are said to have voted against Malt- 
ster in the interests of good local govern- 
ment because his administration had not 
won their approval. 





Nearly all of the riotous 
Three Strikes. strikers at Wardner and 
in neighboring towns of the Coeur d’Alene 
mining district in Idaho have been arrested 
by the Federal authorities and no further 
disorder is expected. These are the miners 
who stole a train at Burke on the 29th ult., 
went to Wardner and destroyed with dyna- 
mite the buildings connected with the Bun- 
ker Hill and Sullivan mines. The employers 
had granted their demand for higher wages, 
but had declined to recognize the union or to 
discharge non-union workmen. On the ist 
inst., under orders from Washington, Gen- 
eral Merriam, of the Department of Colo- 
rado, went to Wardner, and on the following 
day 400 regulars were arresting the rioters, 
who offered no resistance. The troops now 
hold 350 prisoners in custody, and the 
sheriff, who sympathized with the rioters 
and aided them. has been arrested by order 
of the Governor. The strikers destroyed 
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$250,000 worth of property, killed one of 
their own men by mistake, and mortally 
wounded .one non-union workman. At last 
accounts no settlement of the labor contro- 
versy in Buffalo had been reached. The 
grain shovellers, 1,500 in number, rejected a 
new schedule of wages adopted by one Con- 
ners, who has a contract with the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association for the unloading of grain 
vessels. They also objected to the use of sa- 
loons as places for payment of wages. At the 
end of last week, being unable to obtain 
workmen, Conners offered the old pay and 
undertook to abolish the saloon payment sys- 
tem, but the strikers demanded that his con- 
tract should be abrogated, and that the ves- 
sel owners should deal with them directly. 
More than fifty vessels loaded with grain 
were then waiting for shovellers. It was 
proposed that the entire grain fleet on the 
lakes should be tied up by a sympathetic 
strike if Conners and the association should 
not yield. There were two brawls last week, 
in one of which two men were shot, but the 
strikers had not attempted to interfere with 
the men employed in their places. In con- 
nection with the strike of coal miners in 
Western Arkansas there has arisen a con- 
flict between State and Federal authority. 
A State court has issued an injunction pro- 
hibiting the importation of workmen from 
another State, and altho this order is in di- 
rect conflict with an injunction issued by the 
Federal Court, Governor Jones has given 
instructions that it shall be enforced against 
the railroad companies, ' 





Tornadoes 
in the West. 


A tornado passed through 
the eastern part of the city 
of Kirksville, Mo., at a little 
after six o’clock on the evening of the 27th 
ult., cutting a path six hundred feet wide, 
destroying 400 buildings and killing more 
than sixty persons. The passage of the 
storm was followed by intense darkness and 
a heavy fall of rain. While the survivors 
were searching for the killed and injured, a 
dozen fires broke out in the ruins. The same 
evening.a tornado swept through the village 
of Newtown, also situated in northeastern 
Missouri, and killed eleven persons. Twenty- 
four hours earlier a similar storm followed 
the course of the Soldier River Valley in 
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Crawford and Monona counties, Iowa, de- 
molishing farm houses, in which several per- 
sons lost their lives. Several remarkable 
escapes and striking illustrations of both the 
force and the caprice of the tornadoes are 
reported. George Furne lost his wife, and 
his five daughters were fatally injured, but 
his little boy, four years old, who had been 
lying by the side of his mother, was found 
the next morning half a mile from the 
wrecked house, unhurt and sleeping peace- 
fully on a haystack to which the “ funnel- 
shaped cloud” of the tornado had carried 
him: The bodies of several persons were 
found more than a mile from the places 
where they been sitting at supper when 
the storm burst upon them, but Harry Malt- 
by was carried across the Soldier River and 
nearly a mile from his home by the blast, 
was then swept back again and was dropped 
into the stream. Unhurt, he swam to the 
shore and assisted those who had been less 
fortunate. 





The War Department pub- 
lishes a report showing the 
beneficial effect of an hon- 
est and economical administration of the, is- 
land government, and pointing to great de- 
velopment of natural resources in the fu- 
ture. The customs revenue collected at Ha- 
vana in March has been exceeded in only 
two months during the last ten years. For 
the three months of January, February and 
March the sum collected at all the ports of 
the island was nearly $3,300,000, and the 
cost of collection ranged from 2 to 41% per 
cent. Nearly one-third of the total was ex- 
pended upon sanitary improvements. The 
tobacco crop will largely exceed recent esti- 
mates. It is reported that influential Cubans 
are in favor of the selection of Col. Carlos 
Cespedes, whose father was President of the 
insurgents during the ten years’ war, to be 
President of the Cuban Republic, which, it 
is expected, will be formed after the Ameri- 
can military government shall have been dis- 
continued. General Brooke has forbidden 
the importation of military rifles. The Su- 
preme Court has been completed. It consists 
of a presiding judge and six associates, and 
the members of it represent the four princi- 
pal provinces. The member from Santiago 
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has been the adviser of General Wood. The 
new Attorney-General, Sefior Federico Mora, 
has for some time past been Civil Governor 
of Havana, and was educated at Fordham, 
N. Y. The general health of Havana has re- 
cently been better than at any time since 
1887; only one death from yellow fever was 
reported in April. The American troops are 
in good condition. The epidemic of typhoid 
in one of the camps has been suppressed. 
The activity of parties of bandits in several 
districts causes fresh demands for a rural 
guard. These marauders have burned the 
sugar cane fields on a large estate at Sagua 
and have raided the town of Andres. 





Inquiry having been made by 
the War Department as to the 
statement of Gen. Roy Stone concerning the 
destitution of the people in several districts, 
General Henry replied on the 3d inst. that 
the published reports were exaggerated. The 
Government was spending more than $100,- 
000 per month, he said, in the construction of 
roads and was employing 12,000 men in this 
work. It was feeding many who cou not 
work and there was “no suffering.” The 
American consul at San Juan reports that the 
adoption of American methods and regula- 
tions at that port appears to be very accept- 
able to the business men of the city. The en- 
listment of Porto Ricans is progressing and 
in two or three towns the quotas are nearly 
filled. The entire number to be enlisted is 
400. By order of the War Department all 
vessels, whether foreign or American, are 
now permitted to load and clear at the ports 
of the island for the United States. but it is 
stated that this is only a temporary modifica- 
tion of the rules heretofore enforced under 
the application of our navigation laws. Su- 
perintendent Eaton has formulated a public 
school law which will take effect on July 1. 
All schools supported by public taxation will 
be free to persons between the ages of six 
and eighteen. The school year will consist 
of three terms of three months each. The 


Porto Rico. 


pay of teachers is to be from $30 per month 
in rural and auxiliary schools to $75 to prin- 
cipals of graded schools. Text books are to 
be loaned free of charge to pupils. Suitable 
buildings must be provided by the munici- 
palities. 
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Thenegotiations for peace 
have practically come to 
an end, altho the results. 
are considered by the Commission to be gen- 
erally favorable. Meanwhile Generals Mac- 
Arthur and Lawton are advancing vigorous- 
ly and capturing place after place. San Fer- 
nando is already in the hands of our troops. 
and is reported to be the most picturesque 
and’ wealthy town that the Americans have 
entered since the occupation of Manila. It 
is largely built of stone, the river is close at 
hand, and high hills almost surround it, 
making it an apparently good place to occupy 
during the rainy season. Five miles south-- 
west of San Fernando is the town of Baco- 
lor, and it looks very much as if the Fili- 
pinos were going to make a special effort to- 
defend it. The general in charge there has 
about 6,000 men well armed, with plenty of 
ammunition, and it is said that his troops, 
who have never met American soldiers, are 
confident that they can “whip the whole 
lot.” Intrenchments are being thrown up- 
on all sides, and in scientific form, the labor 
being done by bolomen, Chinese and women, 
the soldiers being reserved for fighting. 
General Lawton is advancing on the east 
and has met with considerable opposi- 
tion. His success has been due very largely 
to the adoption of the tactics followed in In- 
dian wars, the men going separately and’ 
taking advantage of any protection that of- 
fered. The result has been a very small per- 
centage of loss. Still the campaign has. 
taxed the troops heavily and many of the 
companies are much reduced, not merely 
from death and wounds, but from exhaus- 
tion and sickness. There have been some: 
attempts to the south of Manila to break 
through the American lines, but with no- 
success, and the value of General Lawton’s 
brief campaign is manifest in the fact that 
with no boats the insurgents cannot escape- 
from the narrow neck of land where they 
are confined. It is estimated that there are: 
about 9,000 men there prevented from join- 
ing the forces to the north. From reports: 
from those in San Fernando it appears that 
the people of that section are not at all 
in sympathy with the Filipino movement 
and would be very glad to see the Ameri- 
cans in authority. 


Advancing in 
the Philippines. 
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The Samoan Commissioners sailed 
on the “Badger,” April 26th. 
Some _ particular instructions, however, 
failed to reach them before sailing, and a 
special dispatch boat was sent in the hope 
of meeting them at Honolulu. In view of 
the expressions of Captain Coghlan and the 
fact that a private letter from Admiral 
Kautz has been published conveying some 
pretty sharp criticisms upon the Germans, 
the Admiral has been cautioned against 
making any statements that might cause 
trouble. The situation in Samoa itself ap- 
pears to be more quiet, Mataafa having ac- 
cepted an armistice in view of the coming of 
the Commission with full power to settle all 
questions. The result is quiet for the time, 
altho the rebels are still truculent. The 
‘Germans declined to join in the proclama- 
tion. The feeling seems to grow on every 
hand that the Condominium is not a success 
and that annexation to some one of the 
Powers or a division among the three is 
essential. A statement in the House of 
Commons by the Parliamentary Foreign 
Secretary in regard to Samoa in 1895 shows 
that the British subjects in the islands were 
439; Americans 26 and Germans 20; that the 
exports to Great Britain were $27,000 and 
the imports therefrom $177,500;. United 
States exports $2,000, imports $84,000; Ger- 
man exports $54,000, imports $53,000. Ger- 
man interests have been increasing of late, a 
large amount of the English trade being in 
the hands of German houses. A former 
lieutenant in the German army, who had 
organized the forces of Mataafa, left Samoa 
for the Tonga Islands, which have recently 
‘been purchased by Great Britain, but on a 
protest sent to the German commander of 
the “ Falke,” he was brought back. 


Samoa. 





English politics do not 
seem to be in the most 
satisfactory condition. The Conservatives 
are neither jubilant nor hopeful, not- 
withstanding a strong majority. Had 
the Liberals a leader of acknowledged power 
now would be their chance. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, however good as a 
line leader in the House of Commons, does 
not attract their imagination as a Prime 
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Minister. Sir William Harcourt is dis- 
gruntled and has lost much of his legitimate 
influence by a savage and unreasonable at- 
tack on the Budget. Lord Rosebery is popu- 
lar, evidently so, and he rather enjoys the 
opportunity of hitting right and left, while 
announcing that he does not propose to enter 
politics at all. He has been making some 
speeches which, to judge from the comment 
provoked by them, place him as the real 
leader, if he would only affirm his leadership. 
So far as can be judged from the comments, 
the speech itself not being cabled over, he 
has told the Liberals that Home Rule is a 
dead issue, and that a reasonable imperial- 
ism is the sensible ground for a British pa- 
triot. He believes, apparently, that it was 
a great mistake to drive off the Liberal 
Unionists, and while he scarcely holds out 
the olive branch to Mr. Chamberlain, he 
would evidently be very glad to see the Duke 
of Devonshire back in the Liberal ranks 
rather than allied to the Tories. 





Probably no case has ever 
been before the public that 
has produced so many incred- 
ible revelations as the Dreyfus case. The 
latest is certainly not inferior in its startling 
character to any others. According to it a 
daughter of a French army officer, who 
is undergoing imprisonment for swindling, 
has written to the first president of the 
Court of Cassation declaring that an adju- 
tant in the army at one time brought to her 
a saddle in which several important docu- 
ments were concealed. These were removed 
and placed in a casket and the casket in furn 
buried by the two together beneath a tree in 
a forest. The magistrate who was instruct- 
ed to receive her deposition expressed his 
incredulity and remarked that the adjutant 
had committed suicide about a month ago. 
Whereupon the woman said that was_be- 
cause of a letter she had written to him 
warning him that she would tell everything 
to the court. Among tne papers thus buried, 
she says, is one from Emperor William of 
Germany to Dreyfus. The woman asks to 
be taken to the forest and offers to prove 
her statements. The court meanwhile is un- 
raveling other difficulties, and the attempts 
of Generals Mercier and Zurlinden to cover 
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up matters are being exposed, to their great 
distress. It is significant that just at this 
time M. de Freycinet, the Minister of War, 
has incontinently resigned because some re- 
marks of his in connection with the closing 
of a class were not favorably received. <A 
professor had spoken favorably of Dreyfus; 
the class objected, and the Minister closed 
the class. His action was not indorsed thor- 
oughly and he resigned. There are also re- 
ports that Premier Dupuy is planning to get 
an adverse vote of the Chamber of Deputies 
on some unimportant matter so as to give 
him a chance to get out before the crash 
which everybody is expecting comes. 





The Italian ministry has 
for some time been on a 
somewhat precarious foot- 
ing. It has stood attacks on every side, 
based apparently not so much on definite 
charges as upon a general feeling of uneasi- 
ness. It has been criticised for its course in 
China because there was danger of difficulty 
in Erytrea, and for purchasing in England 
an ironclad which it could not get as prompt- 
ly as was needed at home. The resignation 
did not follow any adverse vote, but was ex- 
plained as the result of evident hostility by 
the minority and a half hearted support by 
the majority. General Pelloux was called 
upon by King Humbert to reconstruct his 
cabinet, and in the course of this reconstruc- 
tion certain things are appearing which may 
explain the resignation. Among those with 
whom General Pelloux is conferring is Baron 
Sonino, an Italian statesman who has for 
some time been prominent in his assertions 
that a reconciliation with the Papacy is the 
only solution of the general political situa- 
tion. It is aftirmed that the Vatican would 
cease its opposition to the Government if it 
could secure a small strip of territory on the 
North Bank of the Tiber, and extending to 
the sea at Civita Vecchia, as an independent 
State. This would include the Vatican and 
would leave the Quirinal and almost the en- 
tire city to the present Government. It is 
hinted that Baron Sonino might go into the 
cabinet on the basis of such an arrangement, 
and bring with him into Italian politics a 
large number of the oldest, wealthiest and 
most powerful of the Italian families. 


An Independent 
Papacy ? 
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For some time the Rus- 
sian students have been 
quiet. Very recently, 
however, there has been a new outbreak 
and the situation at present is very serious. 
With the exception of Finland, there is not 
a section of the Russian Empire whose high- 
class educational establishments are open, 
all having been closed by the police. A very 
small proportion of the students are under- 
going examination, but immense numbers 
are imprisoned while others have been exiled 
to Siberia. Only a short time since 230 girls 
in the Woman’s High School at St. Peters- 
burg were ordered by the police to leave the 
eity within forty-eight hours. The imme- 
diate oceasion for all this appears to have 
been a hostile demonstration by the stu- 
dents against the unpopular rector. of the 
St. Petersburg University at a public cele- 
bration. Immediately after the celebration 
they dispersed quietly, but on their way 
home were met by the police and in some 
cases beaten with whips, which for some un- 
explained reason had been distributed among 
the Cossacks. This aroused their bitter in- 
dignation, and satisfaction not being given, 
there was a strike. The feeling spread 
throughout all the universities, where al- 
ready there had been considerable agitation 
along political lines. M. de Witte went to 
the Czar and urged that the whole affair be 
submitted for examination to some one not 
immediately connected with the administra- 
tion. Accordingly General Vannofsky was 
appointed. He made careful investigation, 
with the result that he became satisfied that 
it was not well to bring pressure to bear too 
heavily. His recommendations, however, 
were not thoroughly carried out, and the 
result was an increasing bitterness of feel- 
ing everywhere, until the whole student 
population of the empire seems to be up in 
arms. Just what will be the result is not 
yet manifest, but these student outbreaks 
are among the most dangerous to peace. 


Student Troubles 
in Russia. 





There have been many re- 
ports from Siberia of 
authentic news of the fate of Dr. S. 
A. Andrée, who started July i1ith, 1897, 
from Dane’s Island, Spitzbergen, in a bal- 
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loon to reach the North Pole, his expecta- 
’ tion being to drift across the Polar Sea. Of 
these reports, however, there were none 
that seemed well founded until one came 
in a dispatch from Krasnoyarsk, in 
the Government of Yeniseisk, Siberia, 
to the effect that the chief of police had 
been informed by a tribe occupying the 
Taimur Peninsula that they had found a 
kind of cabin made of cloth and cordage, and 
nearby the bodies of three men, one of them 
with his head crushed in. A number of in- 
struments were also lying scattered around. 
The description of the cabin tallied very 
closely with that of Andrée’s cabin, and mes- 
sengers were sent to investigate. They have 
now returned, and announce that there was 
no basis for the report, and that the story 
was merely a joke perpetrated by an unedu- 
eated miner. The mystery is thus as far as 
ever from a solution. It will be remembered 


that the limit put for the success of the ex- 


pedition was three years, and the second 
year is not yet complete. Professor An- 
drée’s two companions were Dr. Ekholm, an 
eminent Swedish meteorologist, and Nils 
Strinberg, a scientific man of Stockholm. 





The text of the notes 
exchanged between 
Great Britain and 
Russia relative to their spheres of influence 
in China has been given. Great Britain en- 
gages not to seek either for herself or in be- 
half of others raitway concessions north of 
the Great Wail and not to obstruct Russian 
applications for concessions in that region. 
Russia makes a similar agreement toward 
Great Britain relative to the basin of the 
Yang-tse. The two parties, desiring not to 
infringe in any way upon the sovereign 
rights of China or existing treaties, will 
communicate the present arrangements to 
the Chinese Government, and expect by thus 
averting all cause of complication between 
themselves to consolidate peace and serve 
the primordial interests of China herself. 
There is a second note which records an 
agreement regarding the Shanhaikwan and 
New-Chwang railway, protecting rights 
acquired under the loan contract and provid- 
ing that the railway must remain a Chinese 


Anglo-Russian 
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line, subject to the central Government and 
cannot be mortgaged or alienated to a non- 
Chinese company. At the same time France 
has entered her claim for a mining conces- 
sion in the province of Sz-chuen in the 
Yang-tse valley as indemnity for the recent 
imprisonment of a French missionary. Spain 
is collecting evidence in Hong Kong with @ 
view to demanding a concession of land in 
China as indemnity for the action of the 
Chinese Government in permitting a steamer 
to leave Canton last autumn with arms for 
the Filipinos. Austria-Hungary is also con- 
sidering the question of applying for a share, 
and Italian occupation of Sanmun is prom- 
ised for May 18th. 





The situation in South 
Africa grows more seri- 
ous. It is stated that 
Mr. Chamberlain has dispatched a firmly 
worded note to the Transvaal Republic call- 
ing upon it to observe its obligations to the 
Queen by securing peace and order. Also, 
there is a demand that a dynamite conces- 
sion, over which there has been very much 
discussion, should be canceled. To this 
Fresident Kruger replies that the Transvaal 
is bound to do what it thinks best for itself; 
that the concession constitutes no breach of 
the London convention and that the change 
would be a breach of faith with regard to 
other parties. The situation in the Trans- 
vaal-itself is increasingly unsettled. A coun- 
ter petition to that signed by 21,000 British 
subjects and forwarded to the Queen is be- 
ing prepared and every effort is being made 
by the Boers to counteract the effect of the 
petition. Meanwhile the Boers have re- 
ceived notice from the Government to hold 
themselves in readiness for any demand that 
may be made upon them, indicating that the 
Government ‘ considers that trouble with 
England is by no means impossible. In Cape 
Colony the victory of the Afrikander Bund 
gives encouragement to the Dutch party, and 
the Orange Free State is cordially supporting 
President Kruger. In England there is evi- 
dently considerable alarm over the situation, 
as all South African shares have fallen heav- 
fly in the stock market. Still those who are 
best informed, it is said, believe that Presi- 
dent Kruger will yield at the last moment. 


More Danger in 
South Africa. 





How England Governs Her Colonies. 
By Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 


GovgerRNoR oF VICTORIA, 


TxE question of colonial expansion may 
be the cause of wide divergence of opinion 
in the United States. While some may think 
that the annexation of the Spanish West 
Indies and the Philippines must be the cause 
of national ruin, and certainly involve 
grave national risk, others will believe that 
the new career, on which they desire that the 
country should embark, will widen the pop- 
ular conception of national life, and impress 
more strongly the sense that it is the duty 
of a great power to carry civilization into 
the dark places of the earth. With the as- 
sumption of wider responsibilities it is hoped 
that whatever there may have been of nar- 
rowness and selfishness in the past will dis- 
appear. 

To the world at large, the colonial expan- 
sion of the United States is certain to prove 
a signal advantage. By the construction of 
railways, harbors, and other useful public 
works, by more perfect appliances and ma- 
chinery, and by better methods of cultiva- 
tion, the rich resources of countries hitherto 
oppressed and neglected will be opened out. 
Ample supplies of capital and the highest 
administrative and engineering skill will be 
brought to bear. A vast trade will certainly 
grow up in which all nations, Great Britain 
in particular, will participate. 

The administration of colonial dependen- 
cies has been a serious task even for gov- 
ernments which have had long experience 
of its difficulties. The total population of the 
Dutch East Indies has been estfmated at 
twenty-five millions. To maintain order and 
influence the Dutch have in Java an army of 
fifty thousand men. More than sixty years 
have elapsed since the Tricolor was hoisted 
on the ramparts of Algiers. The sea passage 
from Marseilles can be accomplished in less 
than two days. The native population is in- 
considerable. The resources in mineral and 
agricultural wealth are ample, and yet the 
government of Algiers has been a perpetual 
drain on the French treasury. Between the 


years 1840 and 1886 the cost of the civil ad- 
ministration alone exceeded the revenues of 
the colony by more than $50,000,000. The 
annual deficit—largely due to charges for the 
construction and maintenance of railways 
and other public works—may be taken at 
$5,000,000 a year. Adding to the civil ex- 
penditure the cost of the military forces in 
Algiers, the annual subsidies to be paid from 
the French exchequer will exceed $15,000,- 
000. In other parts of the world the French 
have been more successful than the British. 
Where the conditions are such as to require 
help either in the form of subsidies or a pro- 
tective tariff France is able to give her col- 
onies support which is withheld by Great 
Britain in deference to free trade principles 
pushed to excess. The trade of the two 
French islands of Martinique and Guade- 
loupe is more than half the combined trade 
of the British islands in the West Indies, 
tho the latter greatly exceed in area and 
population. 

Colonial administration under the German 
Empire is in its earliest stage. In Southeast 
Africa receipts do not balance expenses. The 
attempt to administrate the German portion 
of New Guinea through a chartered company 
has failed, and the government has been 
transferred to the Empire, with the certainty 
tnat for many years to come it will not be 
possible to make both ends meet. 

In dealing with their recent conquests it 
is understood that the policy to be pursued 
by the United States will not be the same in’ 
the West Indies as in the Philippines. In 
Cuba, as it would appear, it is not intended 
that the military occupation shall be perma- 
nent. A considerable immigration of civil- 
ized people is anticipated, and thus the ele- 
ments will be found for the construction of 
a government on a popular basis. In the 
Philippines the introduction of European 
civilization must be the work of time. Mean- 
while it will be necessary to form a govern- 
ment after the model of a British Crown col- 
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ony, supported by sufficient military forces. 
As a guide to the solution of the new prob- 
lems in administration, now for the first time 
to be submitted to the consideration of the 
American people, the experience slowly and 
too often painfully acquired by the mother 
country may perhaps with advantage be 
passed in review. To one occupying the posi. 
tion of an Australian governor it is natural 
to turn, in the first place, to the course of 
events in this portion of the British Empire. 
In Australia, for the first twenty-five or thir- 
ty years, the government was essentially 
military, the governors being usually selected 
from the highest ranks of the Royal Navy. 
The administration of justice was military. 
Gradually civilian judges were substituted 
for the jurisdiction of the judge advocate- 
general, trial by jury was tentatively intro- 
duced, and a Legislative Council was estab- 
lished, consisting at first of five to seven 
members appointed by the Crown, the num- 
ber of members being ultimately increased 
to fifteen, with full control over expenditure, 
and the customs revenue. 

With the increase in population and wealth 
the difficulties of administering the local af- 
fairs of Australia from a central office in 
Downing Street became insuperable. The 
solution was found in the full and unreserved 
concession of the rights and responsibilities 
of self government. A measure was intro- 
duced into the British Parliament by Sir 
John Russell and Earl Grey in which were 
embodied those great Whig principles with 
which the names, of its authors will be for 
all time so honorably associated. With no 
dissentient voice in either House of Parlia- 
ment, a legislature was constituted for New 
South Wales consisting of thirty-six mem- 
bers, of whom twenty-four were to be elect- 
ed and twelve appointed by the Crown. Af- 
ter a short interval further powers of self- 
government were conceded. The appropria- 
tion of the whole of the colonial revenue, 
with the exception of the proceeds of land 
sales, was henceforth placed under the lo- 
cal government,and full authority was given 
to impose customs duties, provided they were 
not of a differential nature. The fullest 
rights of amending their own constitutions 
were given to the Legislative Councils. 
The position of a self-governing colony un- 
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der the British Empire was well described 
in a speech delivered in the Victorian Legis- 
lature by Mr. G. Highinbotham, formerly 
Chief Justice of the colony: 


“What is the constitution of this country? 
I suppose it might be most shortly and fitly de- 
scribed by saying that we possess, by our con- 
stitution and by law, almost all of what are 
known as the absolute rights of independent 
States, subject to certain qualifications, and 
that we possess none at all of what are known 
as the relative rights of independent States. We 
possess virtually, according to law—tho not in 
fact—independence. We possess also the right 
of legislation, subject to a very anomalous con- 
dition, not accepted by ourselves, but imposed 
upon us by the English Government and the 
English Parliament, which enables an English 
Minister, a foreign minister I will say for this 
purpose, to advise the Crown either to accept 
or to reject any of our legislative measures. 
That no doubt, is an anomaly—it is an anomaly 
which exists in law—and can be corrected only 
by the joint action of the governments and legis- 
latures of these colonies. Again, we possess the 
right of property, which is also one of the rights 
ordinarily conceded to be the rights of inde- 
pendent government. We have power to dis- 
pose of our own lands, of our own mines, and, in 
fact, of all the abundant property with which 
providence has blessed this country. This we 
possess in absolute measure. On the other 
hand, we don’t possess what are known as the 
relative rights of nations. We cannot send an 
embassy that will claim official recognition even 
to a neighboring colony. ' We cannot make a 
peaee or proclaim a war, ‘These are relative 
rights outside ourselves, and we have no power 
to exercise them. Sir, it seems to me that this 
distinction between absolute and relative rights 
forms the clearest and most distinct description 
of the rights of self-government which this and 
the neighboring colonies enjoy under their Con- 
stitution acts; and the form of this Govern- 
ment, according to law, the House is, of course, 
acquainted with, It is the form known 
as the form of responsible government. Un- 
der this form there is a head of the 
executive government who is absolutely in- 
dependent of all foreign and external con- 
trol, except in the particular case in which 
power is reserved by our Constitution act to a 
minister to instruct the Governor in respect to 
the reservation of bills. With that single ex- 
ception, I venture to assert, and I challenge con- 
tradiction from any person acquainted with 
constitutional law, in all the internal affairs of 





Victoria the head of the Executive enjoys the 
same freedom and independence with regard to 
Victoria that Her Majesty does in Great 
Britain.” 

It will be seen that when responsible gov- 
ernment has been conceded, a colonial legis- 
lature has authority to deal with every law 
which affects a colonial subject, on the con- 
dition that this power shall not be used ina 
way inconsistent with the supremacy of the 
British Parliament. As Mr. Dicey observes 
in his treatise on the British Constitution, 
the colonial legislatures are within their own 
sphere sovereign bodies, their freedom of 
action being controlled only by their gen- 
eral subordination to the Parliament of 
Great Britain. 

In a self-governing colony, a nominated 
Governor is not only a very limited monarch, 
but a limited monarch who comes from out- 
side his kingdom, and is not the choice of 
his subjects. He must keep ever in view two 
leading principles: First, he must do nothing 
to interfere with the right of the majority 
of colonists to choose their own administra- 
tors, and freely control their own affairs; 
secondly, he must do nothing to weaken the 
link which binds the colony to the mother 
country. In a Crown colony the Governor 
is personally charged with the duty of ad- 
ministering the government. In a self-gov- 
erning colony, in all local affairs, his action 
must be strictly constitutional and taken 
upon the advice of ministers responsible to 
the local parliament. In all things which 
lie outside the sphere of parliamentary con- 
trol the Governor and his family may act 
the part of leaders, and exercise considerable 
influence. On all imperial questions, on 
foreign relations, on the strength of the Em- 
pire, and even upon local matters, until pub- 
lic opinion is ripe for parliamentary action, 
the Governor may speak freely. In short, 
he may do much to advance or to retard 
moral and social progress, and much to 
strengthen or to weaken the tie which binds 
the colony to the Mother Land. 

Neither in the Spanish West Indies nor in 
the Philippines can the position or the func- 
tions of the Governor for many years to 
come bear any analogy to the duties which 
I have endeavored, however imperfectly, to 
describe. 
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Turning from the self-governing colonies 
to those governed under the autocratic sys- 
tem which obtains in a Crown colony, it may 
be claimed that British colonial administra- 
tion has in the main been eminently success- 
ful. We have passed through many phases. 
The theory of the eighteenth century was 
that dependencies existed for the benefit of 
the colonizing power alone. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century many of our ablest 
statesmen anticipated with no feelings of re- 
grettheseverance of all the English speaking 
and self-governing colonies from the mother 
country. There was no sense on the part of 
the politicians of the Manchester school of 
the mutual loss of prestige, of influence, and 
material strength which must follow from 
such a catastrophe. The last half of the 
nineteenth century has seen the dawn of a 
brighter day. It is now recognized as it 
has never been before, that it is chiefly the 
colonial empire, that splendid heritage which 
has come down to us from our fathers, 
which gives to Great Britain the place she 
fills in the family of nations. The growing 
appreciation of the colonies is due to no 
ignoble and sordid considerations. In the 
admirable words of a writer in The Times: 
’ “We look with other and clearer eyes upon 
our relations both to our free colonies and to 
our tropical dependencies.’ Formerly we con- 
sidered both as possessions, and merely thought 
of the direct profit we could draw from them. 
In both the sense of possession has now passed 
away and been succeeded by feelings broader, 
more lofty, more generous and more enduring.” 
How has the success of British colonial ad- 
ministration been achieved? In dealing with 
the English speaking colonies, created by the 
settlement of emigrants from the mother 
country in savage and practically unpeopled 
lands, the secret of success has lain, as it 
has already been said, in the early and tire- 
ly devolution of authority in all local af- 
fairs. When, however, we turn from colo- 
nies acquired by settlement to those inhab- 
ited by native or by alien races and acquired 
by conquest, the method of self-government 
is not applicable. The enlightened despotism 
of aCrown colony can alone secure the main- 
tenance of order, the development of mate- 
rial resources and general social progress. 
According to the Colonial Office list com- 
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piled by W. H. Mercer and A. E. Collins, of 
the Colonial Ofiice, the British Colonial Em- 
pire now comprises forty distinct and inde- 
pendent governments. In addition there are 
numerous scattered dependencies which do 
not possess regularly formed administra- 
tions. Of these forty administrations, eleven 
have elected assemblies and responsible gov- 
ernments. Taking the twenty-nine colonies 
not under responsible government, in four 
legislative power is delegated to the officer 
administering the government; in sixteen a 
legislative council has been formed, nomi- 
nated by the Crown, there being also a re- 
served power of legislating by order in coun- 
cil; in nine colonies the legislative council 
includes members chosen by popular election. 
In her dealings with her Crown colonies, 
the Imperial Parliament has observed the 
same liberal principles which have marked 
her relations with the colonies peopled by 
our own kith and kin. We have never laid 
any of our dependencies under tribute. We 
have profited by the lessons of the unhappy 
war in America. All the resources of the 
Crown colonies have been employed to meet 
local wants. It has be i a large,and liberal 
principle, the good results being attested by 
the rapid advance in wealth and trade, and 
by the loyal feelings which prevail equally 
in every part of the Empire. Mr. Chamber- 
lain in a recent speech has quoted a passage 
from General Grant, which truly describes 
the British system of governing dependen- 
cies: - 


“ Dngland governs her own colonies, and par- 
ticularly those embracing people of different 
races from her own, better than any other na- 
tion. She is just to the conquered, but rigid. 
She makes them self-supporting, but gives the 
benefit of labor to the laborer. She does not 
seem to look on the colonies as outside posses- 
sions which she is at liberty to work for the 
benefit and the aggrandizement of the home 
government.” 


While the colonial administration of 
Great Britain is unselfish in its dealings, it 
has a singular advantage in having the com- 
mand in large numbers of men of rare capac- 
ity for administrative work, of fine tact in 
dealing with half civilized races, and well 
fitted by their manly qualities to be their 
leaders. In the order of men of whom I 
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speak we find no shrinking from responsi- 
bilities. They are stirred by an honorable 
ambition for fame, and by a patriotic sense 
of duty. No circumstances of isolation, of 
pestilential climate, or of personal risk, 
will daunt their spirit. They are ready to 
go anywhere and do anything. Such men 
are not cheap men. If they are ready to do 
arduous service, they look, and rightly so, 
for liberal remuneration. 

In the beginning the administration of all 
our settlements and colonies has -been gen- 
erally intrusted to officers of the navy and 
army, who have admirably discharged their 
duties. Later civilian officials have been ap- 
pointed. In the Indian civil service we have 
an admirable illustration of the ability of 
Great Britain to recruit and to train a great 
body of officials, fitted to bear the heaviest 
weight of responsibility, and ready to grap- 
ple with the most arduous affairs. 

What the army and navy have done for 
Great Britain, West Point will doubtless do 
for the United States. In the course of time 
a civil service for the colonies will be or- 
ganized; nor is it possible to doubt that the 
United States will always be able to find the 
right men and to put them in the right 
places. It is an obvious remark that the task 
will be easier if too much is not attempted 
at once. Good administration should begin 
with the establishment of authority at the 
ports. Aden has been a conspicuous success, 
altho the authority of the government is 
practically confined within the walls of the 
fortress. A large trade is carried on, and the 
coaling station is a link of the greatest im- 
portance in the chain of communication 
with the East. Singapore, at the date of the 
occupation by Sir Stanford Raffles, in 1819, a 
small island scarcely inhabited, and Hong- 
kong, another small island, whose only in- 
habitants before the cession to Great Brit- 
ain were 600 pirates, afford still more strik- 
ing examples of the establishment of active 
centers of trade and infiuence, without the 
burden of responsibility of government over 
an extended area. 

It has been the established rule that a col- 
ony founded by settlement receives such of 
the statute and common law in force at the 
time of its foundation as is applicable to its 
condition. New colonists take out with them 
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the law of the mother country. As soon as 
self-government has been established the lo- 
cal parliament is the supreme authority in 
legislation. Dependencies acquired. by ces- 
sion or conquest retain the law in force at 
the time of conquest. The Spanish law is in 
force in Trinidad; the Dutch law in Deme- 
rara, the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon; 
the French civil law and the French code in 
Lower Canada and the Mauritius; while in 
India the native systems of law and legal 
usage are largely retained. 

The first duty of the mother country to- 
ward her colonies is to defend them as an 
integral part of the British dominions. The 
navy is the first line of defence, and thus 
far the charge for its maintenance has been 
borne with little aid from the colony. The 
expenditure incurred in military forces, and 
the defence of the ports, has been defrayed 
out of local revenues and with no ungrudg- 
ing hand. The second duty is to maintain 
law and order; the third to supply men com- 
petent to administer the public business upon 
their own responsibility, without the aid of 
those councils and elected assemblies which 
it is necessary to establish in a later stage. 

The work which may be done for colonies 
outside the sphere occupied by the govern- 
ment has been eloquently described by Mr. 
Ruskin: 


“We may assemble troops of the more ad- 
venturous and ambitious of our youth; we may 
send them on truest foreign service, founding 
new seats of authority, and centers of thought, 
in uncultivated and unconquered lands; retain- 
ing the full affection to the native country no 
less in our colonists than in our armies, teach- 
ing them to maintain allegiance to their father- 
land in labor no less than in battle; aiding them 
with free hand in the prosecution of discovery, 
and the victory over adverse natural powers; 
establishing seats of every manufacture in the 
climates and places best fitted for it, and bring- 
ing ourselves into due alliance and harmony of 
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skill with the dexterities of every race, and the 
wisdoms of every tradition and every tongue. 

“ And then you may make England itself the 
center of the learning, of the arts, of the 
curtesies and felicities of the world. You may 
cover her mountains with pasture; her plains 
with corn, her valleys with the lily, and her gar- 
dens with the rose. You may bring together 
there in peace the wise and the pure, and the . 
gentle of the earth, and by their word command 
through its furthest darkness the birth of 
‘ God’s first creature, which was Light.’ ” 

It seems almost superfluous to insist on the 
mutual benefits to Great Britain and -her 
colonies of union within one powerful Em- 
pire. To the mother country the colonies 
offer new markets for their manufactures, 
but the chief advantage lies, as Professor 
Brycehas well said, in the sentiment of pride 
and the consciousness of a noble mission in 
the world which the possession of vast ter- 
ritories naturally inspires. To the colonies 
the imperial connection secures better terms 
when they appear as borrowers in Lombard 
Street. It gives them the command of the 
British diplomatic and consular service all 
over the world, and above all a strong de- 
fence against all external foes by a match- 
less navy at no cost to themselves. The ties 
which unite the colonies to the mother coun- 
try are the silken bonds of mutual pride and 
affection, not weaker, but stronger and more 
enduring with the concessions so wisely 
made of plenary power over local affairs. 

If we look to the future, it is not perhaps 
an idle dream to conceive of a federation 
which will embrace all English speaking peo- 
ples. Such a federation will exert an indis- 
putable ascendancy in every quarter of the 
globe. It will combine the energies of the 
youngest and most powerful member of the 
family of nations with the splendid tradi- 
tions and as yet unexhausted energies of its 
venerable mother. 


GovERNMENT Houss, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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Does It Mean Peace? 


By Raymon 


CALUMPIT has fallen, and the Americans 
are jubilant. 

One by one the various strongholds of the 
insurgents have been taken by their victo- 
rious opponents, and to the casual observer it 
would seem that nothing is now left the 
rebels but unconditional and speedy sur- 
render, or a hasty flight into the swamps 
of Luzon. 

Aguinaldo, however, has not yet played 
his last card. Let us see what resources are 
yet left him and what probability there is 
of his continuing the conflict. 

That the victory at Calumpit was a sur- 
prise to the insurgents, the latter admit; 
that it has destroyed a cherished plan of 
campaign is obvious. The Filipinos, how- 
even, I am assured, expected Calumpit to 
fall, but not so soon. It was there they ex- 
pected to hold the American army at bay 
with a small proportion of their forces, 
while Aguinaldo and the main body of his 
army were fortifying a position in the almost 
impassable jungles of the interior. Here, too, 
he had marked out a path to the fastnesses 
of the mountains, where he would be able 
to keep up a guerilla warfare for months, 
trusting to the chance assistance of some 
foreign power, or to large and expected ac- 
cession at home for the fortunate issue of 
the conflict. 

Now I am persuaded that this is yet the 
hope (vain hope!) of the insurgent leaders, 
and as in this plan of campaign time is their 
most valuable ally, they are making heroic 
efforts to gain it. 

Thus the transparent excuse recently ad- 
vanced by General una, that an uncondi- 
tional surrender was at present impossible 
owing to the fact that the Filipino Congress 
alone could act on this matter, is but a mere 
pretext for gaining time. If they can delay 
matters only three weeks they are safe from 
the active pursuit of the Americans for sey- 
eral months; for three weeks from to-day is 
the beginning of the rainy season—when the 
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swamps and jungles will be practically im- 
passable. 

In the meantime, while the Americans are 
lying still in forced idleness, the emissaries 
of the Filipino Government will be hard at 
work in every province of the archipelago 
in one last effort to rally the natives to the 
standard of independence. 

It is not necessary to point out that the 
prolongation of the war would cost the 
Americans countless treasure and many pre- 
cious lives. It is obvious also what the con- 
tinuance of the war would mean to my coun- 
try—the atrophy of commerce and the stag- 
nation of all public and private enterprise. 

The Americans should, therefore, not be 
deceived by this fair-sounding appeal for 
time, but should strike the decisive blow 
quickly—at once; now, when the opportuni- 
ty is ripe for a master stroke. 

Aguinaldo himself must be hunted’ down 
before the rebellion is at an end. 

The inevitable result of opposition to 
American control was pointed out to him at 
the beginning. However, he listened to 
other counsel, and chose the stern arbitra- 
ment of war. His mind is therefore fortified 
“to continue the contest as long as there is 
the faintest hope of ultimate success. He 
feels at least sure of an honorable capitu- 
lation in any stage of the game and per. 
sonally might lose much by surrendering 
now; while if he continues the war, in case of 
his final surrender he will have lost noth- 
ing, while he will have gained the ap- 
plause of many of his countrymen and the 
admiration of the world for a gallant fight 
against tremendous odds. . 

Such, no doubt, is his reasoning, and only 
the stronger logic of might shall be able to 
force him to a different conclusion. 

A policy of delay, therefore, is to be ex- 
pected from the insurgents, and to this they 
are remarkably well adapted. Three centu- 
ries under Spanish rule, and a considerable 
proportion of Spanish blood, ought surely to 
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be no ordinary qualification for procrastina- 
tion. The diplomacy of my countrymen is 
even more remarkable than their fighting. I 
would therefore counsel the Americans to 
follow up their advantage at once. 

Furthermore, not more than one-third of 
the insurgent forces have at any time been 
engaged in battle with the Americans. 
Perhaps two-thirds are yet with Aguinaldo, 
eager for conflict, and impatient for 
arms. And arms have been sent for, and 
doubtless are now on their way. The delay 
of a few weeks may therefore increase the 
difficulty of pacification tenfold. 

As to whether Aguinaldo and his generals 
are actuated by personal ambition, or in- 
spired by patriotism, there is at present 
much speculation. 

I am charitable enough to believe that the 
various motives that have animated other 
rebels in other lands are here also to be 
found. Love of country, love of glory, love 
of power, are doubtless all felt by the in- 
surgent leaders, and whereas, in my opinion, 
their course has been a most destructive 
one to our country, I am yet able to compre- 
hend the reasoning which must have led 
them to adopt it. For, accustomed for cen- 
turies to a military despotism that always 
promised reform, but that never kept a 
promise, it was impossible for them to rely 
on the promises of the Americans. Nor was 
the conduct of the latter such as to inspire 
the greatest confidence. 

The insurgents believed that they had a 
right to the independence they had fought 
for so long. That the Americans largely 
contributed to the expulsion of Spain was 
soon forgotten. They, too, wished some 
voice in their own affairs, and when this 
was denied them they began to plot rebel- 
lion. And when in the foreign and Ameri- 
can newspapers they saw themselves glori- 
fied, they grew more determined in their 
opposition, vaguely hoping for outside inter- 
ference, and for a general uprising. 

Neither has occurred, but they have never- 
theless received much encouragement from 
the Americans themselves. They soon 
learned of the large anti-expansion ele- 
ment in the United States, and of their 
strong sympathy. This strengthened them 
in their resistance. They were glorified even 
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by their enemies, and the Filipino Junta fed 
them on the speeches of the American 
statesmen themselves. Is it a wonder that 
they keep up the struggle? 

At the same time Aguinaldo, Luna and the 
other leaders well know that they repre- 
sent only a small proportion of one of many 
tribes, and that even if successful against 
the Americans their rule would be bitterly 
opposed by the best classes in the other is- 
lands. Knowing how the Tagalos are hated 
by the other tribes, how can they be sincere - 
when they proclaim that in a Tagal Repub- 
lic lies the salvation of their country? 

In common with the best element among 
my countrymen, I believe that we are not 
yet able to govern ourselves. We are, how- 
ever, capable of self-government under 
American supervision—and having lived in 
America for some years, and being myself 
an American citizen, I believe that the 
United States will give us an able and 
beneficent government—one that will be of 
the people and for them. True, very few 
Filipinos have had such opportunities as I 
have had to study the American character— 
and the Americans should therefore take in- 
stant measures to inspire confidence. Hav- 
ing won this, the rest will not be difficult. 

There are no people more easy to govern 
than the Filipinos; but they must be dealt 
with gently and firmly. 

The great body of the people eagerly 
await American rule, weary alike of foreign 
oppression and of domestic tyranny. The 
government of Malolos has never been pop- 
ular with the great body of the people, and 
in the event of the success of the rebels, 
the latter would inspire little sympathy 
among the rest of their countrymen. Per- 
sonal rivalries and tribal jealousies would 
soon precipitate another war. 

The insurgents must, therefore, be crushed 
at once. Jf the Americans do this, they will 
confer a great blessing on my countrymen, 
who are thoroughly tired of the war, and 
long for peace. 

If, furthermore, the war is carried on 
with the dispatch and ability that has so 
far characterized it, the insurgents will be 
forced to surrender in a very short time. 
Behind their present position are the hostile 
tribes of the interior. Even now the Maca 
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bebes are combining with the Americans 
against the hated Tagalos, and other tribes 
are only waiting their opportunity. 


The Independent 


The cause of the rebels, therefore, unless 
foolishly time for recovery be given them, is 
doomed. 


New Yorx Crry, 


The Admiral. 


By Park 


THE rank of admiral in our navy is too 
exalted to have any duties prescribed for it. 
Therefore the Navy Regulations are silent 
on the subject. In fact they recognize the 
altitude of the position by merely specify- 
ing the honors to be paid to it and nothing 
else. When Admiral Dewey arrives on 
board his flagship or leaves it officially the 
marine guard is paraded and presents arms, 
the band in attendance plays a march, the 
captain of the ship and other officers, also 
at hand, salute, the drums sound “ four ruf- 
fles” and the bugles the same number of 
“ flourishes,’ and the guns thunder seven- 
teen times. Please note the ruffles, the flour- 
ishes and the drums, which are distinctive; 
for all the rest of the function is bestowed 
on other flag officers irrespective of grade. 
A vice-admiral receives three ruffles and 
flourishes and fifteen guns, a rear-admiral 
two ruffles and flourishes and thirteen guns, 
while a mere commodore gets but one ruffle 
and flourish and eleven guns. The only 
Americans who get more guns than 
the admiral are the President (or an 
ex-President); who is honored with the 
national salute, which is twenty-one guns, 
and the Vice-President or a United States 
ambassador, who receives nineteen. Ex- 
Vice-Presidents don’t count. 

When the President is saluted his own dis- 
tinctive flag is hoisted at the mainmast 
head. For the Vice-President or an ambas- 
sador or minister the national ensign is 
hoisted at the fore. But for a naval officer 
his particular flag is sent aloft, at the proper 
place; and flags and places differ. Thus for 
a commodore, a swallow tail blue flag—the 
“broad pennant”—bearing a single star rises 
to the mainmast head; for a rear-admiral a 
square blue flag with two stars goes up at 
the mizzen; for vice-admiral a similar flag 
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with three stars appears at the fore; and 
when the Manila fleet saluted the new ad- 
miral the other day the guns all spoke in 
chorus when a blue banner with four stars 
on it broke out at the main. 

The admiral has no prescribed uniform. 
The Navy Department at last accounts was 
concocting one for him, and raking up prec- 
edents. But in the end he will fix it to suit 
himself, just as Farragut did, tho probably 
not with such artistically disastrous results, 
for Dewey is a man of great taste and dis- 
cernment in matters of personal apparel. 

I never could understand why Admiral 
Farragut did not bestow on himself a uni- 
form coat with gold sleeves and a few blue 
stripes on them, and thus be done with it. 
He had on each sleeve two very broad 
bands of gold lace and a slightly narrower 
one between them, the combination reaching 
about to his elbow, and still above that a 
huge gold embroidered star with a steam 
frigate worked in silver in the middie of it. 
-It was quite imposing if not slightly tropical 
in its splendor. Admiral Porter cut it down 
on his undress uniform to one broad band 
and three much narrower ones above it, 
but kept the star. For full dress he wore 
three embroidered bands of oak leaves, and 
these it is believed Admiral Dewey will 
adopt, inasmuch as the rear-admiral’s uni- 
form already has a single oak leaf bana. 

The general tendency throughout ‘the 
world is to make the uniforms of naval of- 
ficers as much alike in the different navies 
as possible. This avoids confusion, espe- 
cially in matters of ceremony. The sleeve 
marks of our navy closely resemble those of 
corresponding grades in the English navy, 
the difference being that our stripes are 
surmounted by a small gold embroidered 
star, while the uppermost English stripe 
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has a curl or loop in it; “like the lion’s tail 
when twisted,” as an irreverent midshipman 
once remarked. Dewey’s ordinary sleeve 
ornament will doubtless be closely corre- 
spondent to that of the British admirals— 
that is, a broad band of gold lace about two 
inches wide, with three half-inch bands 
above it. 

The shoulder straps and epaulets of an 
admiral are similar to those of a general— 
that is, they have four silver stars on them, 
but with an anchor under each of the outer 
stars of the row. In other respects the uni- 
form will probably not materially differ 
from that of the rear-admirals. 

A reader of THE INDEPENDENT has recently 
honored me with the query whether Admiral 
Dewey “ would lower his flag to anybody.” 
To which I reply no, because admirals do 
not lower their flags at all, as long as they 
are in command afloat. They change the 
color of their flags sometimes, and if we had 
more than one admiral this might happen 
even to the possessors of that exalted rank. 
In such case, if two admirals should meet, 
the flag at the masthead of the flagship of 
the junior one would. become red—and if 
three of them should assemble, the junior 
of all would hoist a white flag with blue 
stars, while the next in seniority would fly 
the red flag and the senior would retain his 
blue flag undisturbed. That has happened 
but once to my knowledge in our naval his- 
tory—and that was when our combined 
squadrons joined in the Columbus celebra- 
tion in New York harbor in 1893. Rear-Ad- 
miral Bancroft Gherardi then commanded 
the entire fleet and retained his blue flag. 
Rear-Admiral Benham, then in command of 
the South Atlantic squadron, hoisted the 
red, and Rear-Admiral Walker, commanding 
the white squadron of evolution, flew the 
white. These changes in color to indicate 
seniority are a reminiscence of the old now 
obsolete English custom of making three 
grades for each admiral—-whether rear, 
vice or full admiral—termed respectively 
“admiral of the white,” ‘admiral of the 
red” and “admiral of the blue.” Admirals 
who never get a sea command during their 
career are sometimes jocularly termed “ ad- 
mirals of the yellow.” The Personnel Bill 
recently enacted is making us a lot of them 
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out of the staff officers who have been sud- 
denly converted from engineers, paymasters 
and doctors into rear-admirals. Of course, 
as we have no full admiral but Dewey, his 
blue flag always remains; and even if we 
should create another admiral, the latter 
would be junior to Dewey, so that the flag- 
ship of the victor of Manila need never have 
a red four-starred flag in her signal locker. 

I suppose, however, that my querist really 
meant to ask whether Admiral Dewey would 
have to yield precedence to any other naval 
officer afloat. So far as I am aware there 
is no one to rank him in any foreign navy 
except that of England, and there he is 
overwhelmed. In fact an admiral in the 
British navy is at present the third grade 
down the ladder. Why, there are British 
admirals so lofty that ordinary terms of re- 
spect concerning them give out, and there 
is nothing to be done but take refuge in 
expressions of awe ! 

To begin with there are two honorary ad- 
mirals of the fleet, to wit: 

His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., K.T., G.C.B., K.P., 
G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0O.; and 
His Majesty William II, German Emperor, 
ete., ete. 

Then comes the following imposing array 
of five admirals of the fleet, namely, the 
Honorable Sir Henry Keppel, Sir John E. 
Commerell, H. R. H. Alfred Ernest Albert, 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (the 
Duke of Edinburgh), the Right Honorable 
Richard James, Earl of Clanwilliam, Sir 
Algernon McL. Lyons and Sir Fred- 
erick William Richards. All of these 
officers outrank Dewey. ‘Then come nine 
admirals, beginning with Sir Nowell Sal- 
mon, aide-de-camp to the Queen; Sir Mi- 
chael Culme Seymour, now commander in 
chief at Portsmouth; the Hon. Sir Edmund 
R. Fremantle, occupying the similar position 
at Plymouth, and Sir John O. Hopkins, who 
commanded the English squadron at the Co- 
lumbus celebration as a vice-admiral, but 
who now is the admiral commanding Her 
Majesty’s Mediterranean station. Besides 
these are Admirals Fairfax, Erskine, But- 
ler, Jones, Adeane and Tracey, and to every 
one of them Dewey is junior. So that when 
it comes to comparing the rank of our soli- 
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tary admiral with that of the numerous 
British sea dignitaries above mentioned, the 
oceasion is obviously not one to invoke 
screams of conscious superiority from the 
American eagle under the supposition that 
he alone occupies the top rail of the fence. 
He does not—he perches much lower down. 

Even an “ Honorary Admiral of the Fleet” 
doesnot denote the apex of British naval 
altitude. The office of Lord High Admiral 


—last filled by William IV, who resigned it © 


in 1828—is only in commission (the Board of 
Admiralty) and may be made personal at 
any time. It was supposed some years ago 
that the Duke of Edinburgh would be ap- 
pointed to it, and lately there has been talk 
about giving it to Prince George of Wales, 
who is a captain in the royal navy; but 
Great Britain is rather more sensitive about 
the efficiency of her fleet than she used to 
be, and commanders of the gilded figure 
head type, whether in high office or low, are 
not so much venerated as they once were. 
We are going to give Admiral Dewey 
about as much of an income as a fairly good 
lawyer or doctor in a city makes—and noth- 
ing to be compared with the revenues of the 
men who in other professions hold a place 
in anywise corresponding to his. “It is sup- 
posed now to be $14,500 per annum, but the 
naval officers are quite in the dark as to 
what their pay is under the Personnel Bill, 
and at present they are in a state, as one 


expressed it, of “don’t know, but hope,” At ° 


all events Dewey does not get as much as a 
British admiral on corresponding foreign 
service, for the emoluments of that officer 
amount to $17,335 per year, and of course 
he cannot aspire to equality with an “Ad- 
miral of the Fleet,’ who pockets nearly 
$20,000. 

It may be 
miral has to 


asked what an American ad- 
do with these tremendous 
“swells of the ocean,” and perhaps we shall 
yet hear of patriotic orators fiercely demand- 
ing why he should ever demean himself to 
any web-footed servant of an effete mon- 
archy and so on. He does not demean him- 
self in any invidious sense. In the way of 
business he would as cheerfully sink an ad- 
miral of the fleet or blow up a lord high 
admiral as anybody else; but between the 
naval officers of civilized navies the rules of 
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official curtesy are rigidly observed—and by 
virtue of these the junior or inferior officer 
of one nationality pays the same deference 
to a senior or superior officer of another na- 
tionality as he does to one of his own. That 
is why the captain of the German cruiser 
“ Falke’? obeyed Admiral Kautz’s order not 
to leave the harbor of Samoa after the re- 
cent trouble. Of course it is a very unusual 
thing for an order of this sort to be made, 
and ordinarily it is never necessary. At the 
same time the omission of conventional acts 
of curtesy is often regarded as of serious 
significance, as witness the behavior of the 
German Admiral von Diederich at Manila, 
followed by the sharp inquiry from Dewey 
of whether he wanted a fight, and the infor- 
mation that if he did he could have it right 
then and there. 

If Admiral Dewey’s fleet should join that 
of Admiral Sir John Hopkins, Dewey would 
fire a salute to Hopkins, and Hopkins would 
return it. Dewey would make the first of- 
ficial call, which Hopkins would return. If 
the flagships were under way, Dewey would 
not pass ahead of Hopkins. Dewey would 
follow Hopkins’ lead in the time of hoisting 
colors in the morning and lowering them at 
night; but on the Fourth of July or on any 
of our national holidays Hopkins, regardless 
of his superior rank, would follow Dewey 
in dressing ship and in hoisting and lowering 
the ensign. If the two officers were about to 
go from a ship into the same boat—a rather 
remote possibility—Dewey would go down 
the gangway first—but on leaving the boat 
to go aboard ship Hopkins would first go 
up the side ladder. In event of its being 
necessary for the two fleets to act together, 
Hopkins would take command, altho he 
might put his orders to Dewey in the form of 
requests or even suggestions. That is about 
as far as curtesy goes. Of course Dewey 
would not ask Hopkins’ permission to go or 
come or perform any evolution he saw fit. 

At, the present time Dewey is performing 
much the same duty as he did as a commo- 
dore. He has a larger fleet, however— 
twenty-three ships in all, including the fa- 
mous “Oregon,” and that fact in itself 
would have involved an officer of higher 
rank than commodore being placed in com- 
mand of it. 
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What kind of duty he will do when he 
comes home depends mainly on his own 
wishes. Farragut made one cruise to Eu- 
rope in the “Franklin” frigate with a 
squadron that was ridiculous, and after that 
remained idle and was abominably treated 
by the miserable little politicians then in the 
Navy Department. Porter lived in Wash- 
ington and did as he liked. He wrote a long 
report about things in general every year, 


which was duly filed in a pigeon hole. As . 


he did not care much what the Navy De- 
partment thought about anything, honors 
were even—and peace reigned. Rowan, the 
vice-admiral, was a gentle old soul, who 
had done splendid service in nis time and 
who found in the office merely a congenial 
retreat in which to pass his closing years. 

Dewey would have joined the retired ad- 
mirals in Washington in December, and 
after that doubtless he would have played 
endless pool and whist with his old com- 
rades at the Metropolitan Club, until the ap- 
pointed time came for the making of his one 
surrender. But now he cannot be retired. 
An active career is as open to him as it was 
on the day when he arrived at Annapolis— 
forty odd years ago, and he may yet astonish 
the world as an admiral as effectively as he 
did when to most of it he was a compara- 
tively unknown commodore. 

I notice that there is a prevailing impres- 
sion that the grade of admiral in our navy is 
a new one—or at least one that was first 
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created for Farragut. It is among the old- 
est that we have, and, with the grade of 
vice-admiral, was provided for by Con- 
gress when the navy was first established 
in November, 1776. It was never filled be- 
fore it was bestowed upon Farragut, be- 
cause it was regarded as too aristocratic— 
altho Congress was literally besieged with 
requests to do so from the close of the war 
of 1812 up to the time when it finally 
yielded. The highest actual rank in the 
navy remained that of captain, commodore 
being merely a curtesy title to be given to a 
captain who commanded or had commanded 
a squadron. Only one exception was ever 
made to this and that was in favor of 
Charles Stewart, the famous captain of the 
“ Constitution” during her escape from the 
British fleet, and he was given the rank of 
“Senior Flag Officer.” 

Admiral Dewey has found it again neces- 
sary to say that he does not want to be 
President of .the United States. The near- 
est any one having any experience in the 
navy ever got to that office was attained by 
John ©. Fremont—nominated against Bu- 
chanan. Fremont was appointed a profes- 
sor of mathematics in the navy in 1837, hav- 
ing already served as a teacher on board the 
“Natchez”? in her African cruise. His duty 
was to instruct the midshipmen. He gave 
it up to tackle the easier task of exploring 
the untamed Western wilderness. 

New Yor« City. 


Surrender. 


By Isabel L. 


HEncE, Love! 
Nor open for me doors of pain. 
More do I lose by thee than gain. 
Hence, Love ! 


Stay, Love: 


Dobbin. 


Art come, Love? 
No longer wilt thou baffled be? 
And I must yield myself to thee? 
Art come, Love? 


Thy presence is eternal gain; 

Borne for thy sake pain is not pain, 

But a sweet suffering I adore. 

This, this is life: I had not lived before. 


Stay, Love! 


BattirmoreE, Mp. 





The Needs ot the Porto Ricans. 


By Luis Mufioz Rivera, 


Ex-SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF Porto Rico, 


{Mr. Rivera is the recognized leader of the 
of a Spanish party,.and which embraces the 
population. General Henry accepted his resignation, 
interests of the Liberal party.—EpIror. ] 


THE greatest need of Porto Rico to-day is 
more self-government and less intervention 
from outside authorities. We have had a 
military government there now long enough 
to establish peace and quiet on the island, 
but the time seems to have arrived when the 
people are entitled to something better. 
When the Americans first came to Porto 
Rico they found a quiet, peaceful native 
population ready and willing to welcome 
them, and from that day they have never 
ceased to give loyal support and sympathy to 
the American rulers. : 

But it is not wise to keep the country un- 
der military government longer than is 
absolutely necessary. The people naturally 
look upon such a display of military power 
as a reflection upon their loyalty. If they 
were not a peaceful and civilized people 
there would be some excuse for extending 
mnilitary authority over the island indefi- 
nitely; but from the first they have shown 
their desire to come under the American flag 
and abide by its laws.- There has been no 
turbulence qr revolutionary outbreak, or 
even threat of disturbance, since the Spanish 
power was broken on the island; and this 
law-abiding spirit deserves some substantial 
recognition in the shape of a civil govern- 
ment in which the Porto Ricans are given 
the widest possible field in which to show 
their ability for self-government. 

My mission to this country is to give the 
American people a clearer idea of the polit- 
ical and commercial needs of the island. 
The Liberal party, which I represent, is 
made up of fully four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Porto Rico. It contains in it most of 
the better element of the native planters, 
commercial men, wealthy inhabitants of the 
city, and the educated and refined Porto 
Ricans all over the island. As the island has 
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Liberal party in Porto Rico, which took the name 
wealthier and more conservative element of the 
and he then came to this country to represent the 


a population of nearly a million inhabitants 
the Liberal party will thus represent a body 
of men of such size and intelligence that 
their wishes, honestly made, should com- 
mand respect. 

In the first place this party is heart and 
soul in sympathy and accord with the Amer- 
ican Government, and wishes nothing better 
than to come under the American flag as 
true citizens. It has done everything to sup- 
port the military administration, because it 
was the only representative form of Ameri- 
can government on the island. Now, how- 
ever, it is working earnestly for the abolish- 
ment of the military government and. the es- 
tablishment of a territorial form of govern- 
ment, in which home rule is recognized. 
Altho nominally said to be American sub- 
jects, the Porto Ricans do not feel that they 
have any real and valid rights to such a 
claim. They want to claim the full mean- 
ing and title of American citizens. 

Our political creed is to widen the sphere 
“of self-government. This question has been 
agitated on the island, and has become a 
part of the belief and ambition of every in- 
telligent Porto Rican. ‘The reason for this is 
that the natives feel that a military govern- 
ment is no longer necessary and that its fur- 
ther continuance would stir up discontent. 
Without criticising General Henry as a gen- 
tleman and good citizen, the prevalent 
opinion among the natives is that his present 
administration will not be conducive to a 
better feeling between the Porto Ricans and 
the American people. General Henry has 
made mistakes-—-many mistakes—not through 
indifference to the needs of the people, but 
through ignorance of the conditions. These 
mistakes he has personally acknowledged to 
me, and I have documents to show them. 

But then the question is whether any com- 
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- mander from the United States could go to 


Porto Rico and run a military government 
without making many disastrous mistakes. 
In the first place such a government is offen- 
sive to any people. It is an intimation that 
the people are not fit to be trusted, and that 
soldiers must stand guard over them to see 
that they commit no crime. It is putting the 
people either in the light of being children, 
uneducated and irresponsible, or of revolu- 
tionary tendencies. It is not necessary for 
me to deny that the Porto Ricans come under 
either class. Their whole history proves that 
as well as their peaceful actions since the 
Americans took possession of the island. 

We want Congress to make appropriate 
legislation for the island that will put the 
people in a different attitude toward the 
country. We wish that a territorial form of 
government should succeed the present mili- 
tary government. This change should take 
place just as soon as possible.’ There is such 
a growing feeling against the present mili- 
tary powers that it will develop into a spirit 
of dissatisfaction that cannot be so easily 
quenched if some better form of self-govern- 
ment is not soon established on the island. 

The Liberal party would go further than 
asking for territorial form of government 
such as created for the territories in the 
United States. The population of Porto Rico 
is large enough to warrant them in having 
something wider than a territorial govern- 
ment, such as framed for some of the thinly- 
populated territories of the West. The intel- 
ligence of the people is as high as the aver- 
age in many of the American States. At 
least we ask for the present as wide a field 
for showing our ability to govern as Con- 
gress will grant. It should not be under- 
stood by this that the Porto Ricans desire to 
cut loose from the United States and estab- 
lish a Republic for themselves. They like 
the United States and the American people, 
and wish to remain under the flag of this 
country. ‘They would not sever relations 
with this country to-day if they had the op- 
tion. All they desire is a little more partici- 
pation in the activities and liberties of Amer- 
ican citizens. They want to enter into the 
fullest sympathy with American institutions, 
but to do this they must be trusted and given 
more self-government, 


The Porto Ricans are a civilized people, 
and are anxious to advance in the arts and 
industries of the world. There is a great de- 
sire among the natives to learn the English 
language. They realize that that is to be 
the spoken and ‘written language of the fu- 
ture on the island, and they are willing to 
adopt it. There are needed just now teachers 
and schools where the English language will 
be taught. It would then be only a matter 
of time before the people would adopt it 
generally. 

The commercial situation of the island just 
now is in fully as critical a condition as the 
political outlook. Business and commerce 
are depressed and at a very low ebb. There 
is no market for our tobacco or sugar. The 
heavy duties imposed by the United States 
upon all products raised on the island practi- 
cally prohibit sending them to this country. 
On sugar the duty is $1.68 per 100 pounds, 
and on tobacco proportionately large. 

With such heavy duties imposed upon our 
products we cannot send them to the United 
States and realize any profit. Spain treated 
the planters better than this. We always 
had a market for our sugar and tobacco, and 
Spain made it an object to us to send our 
goods to the mother country. But to-day our 
tobacco is accumulating in the storage 
houses, rusting and rotting, because we have 
no market for it. Naturally the planters and 
business men are dissatisfied at such a con- 
dition, and appeal to.Congress for relief. 

If we belong to the United States we cer- 
tainly deserve to be treated in such a way 
that our commerce can flourish and develop. 
I do not see why our sugar and tobacco are 
not admitted to the United States free of 
duty. We need legislation of this kind to 
bring prosperity to Porto Rico. Present de- 
pressed commercial ‘conditions cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely without ruining the fairest 
prospects of this fertile place. 

I speak frankly about the commercial and 
political situation on the island so that Amer- 
icans can get a clear idea of how the native 
Porto Ricans look at the matter. As a repre- 
sentative of a larger part of the people, I 
speak with authority and according to in- 
struction of those who sent me. It is not 
wise to let matters drift along without pre- 
senting both sides of the question. Many of 
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the commissioners sent to Porto Rico were 
excellently fitted for their office, but it is 
sometimes difticult to get at the heart of the 
people through one who does not understand 
the native characteristics and habits. Be- 
sides, both political and commercial condi- 
tions have changed much in the last six 
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months, and some adequate remedy for the 
present evils should be devised. My country- 
men are almost a unit with me in asking 
for closer commercial relations with the 
United States and the establishment of some 
territorial form of self-government on the 
island. 


Wasuincton, D C, 


Notes from England. 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


I WONDER whether the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT feel enough of interest in me in- 
dividually to excuse me if I begin this letter 
by saying something about myself. As I 
have reason to believe that I have many 
friends in various parts of the United States 
I am glad to take this opportunity of issuing 
a sort of bulletin as to my own physical con- 
dition. It has lately been borne in upon me 
that I am suffering from a malady of the 
eyes which has at last pronounced itself to 
be cataract. I am therefore under the care 
of one of the most skillful oculists living, 
and have undergone a preliminary and suc- 
cessful operation for the removal of the 
trouble. The oculist is in confident hope that 
by the time I have passed through the final 
operation, some weeks hence, my sight will 
be stronger than it has been for many years, 
and that I may be able to go on with my 
reading and Writing with a freedom and ease 
which I have not known for a long time. 
Now. I do not think that I am in general a 
very egotistical person, but as some account 
of my trouble is sure to find its way into the 
English newspapers and thence into other 
newspapers as well, I have thought that my 
friends in the United States will not be dis- 
pleased if I thus tell my story for myself 
and assure them of my confident expectation 
that I shall not be condemned living to abide 
in what I may be allowed to call, perverting 
for the purpose the words of a modern Eng- 
lish poet, the ‘‘ City of Dreadful Night.” 

The State Church in England is seriously 
threatened just now by the agitation for and 
against what are known as the Ritualistic 
practices favored by so many clergymen and 


not actively warred against by many of the 
Bishops. The Liberal party is a good deal 
perplexed by the controversy which has of 
late years, aS was but natural, found its 
way into the House of Commons. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt may be said to be the leader 
of the anti-Ritualistic party in the House, 
and his demand is that the Bishops shall be 
called upon to suppress the Ritualistic. prac- 
tices, and that if the Bishops cannot do it or 
will not take the trouble the work shall be 
carried out by the law of the land. On the 
other hand, there are many Liberals who 
contend that the whole question is one of lib- 
erty of conscience and that if a clergyman 
thinks a certain mode of worship is consist- 
ent with the principles of the Reformation 
he ought not to be compelled by law to aban- 
don it. The whole question seems clear 
enough to one who like myself may regard 
it as an impartial outsider, and I think would 
seem clear enough to most observers in the 
United States, where no such controversy 
could possibly arise. The plain fact is that 
if you have a State Church, a Church estab- 
lished, privileged and endowed by the State, 
all those who make a living and an income 
out of the Church, who enjoy the privileges 
and aspire to the dignities the State Church 
affords, must obviously be bound to submit 
to the conditions on which alone a State 
Church can be maintained. The Established 
Church in England is the creation of the 
State. It is, as John Stuart Mill put it, a 
branch of the civil service. It is maintained 
by the Crown and by Parliament, and so 
long as it continues to be a State Church it 
must submit to whatever conditions Parlia- 
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ment and the Crown may be pleased to im- 
pose. The religion of the State Church is de- 
creed and dictated by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, that is the long and the short of it. 
The real authority of the Parliament rests 
with the majority of the House of Commons. 
Therefore the religion of the State Church 
is decreed by the majority in the House of 
Commons. There is no way out of the di- 
lemma. You cannot have a State Church 
and at the same time absclute liberty of re- 
ligious worship. You cannot have your cake 
and not pay something for it; you cannot 
have your highly endowed State dignities, 
your Archbishoprics and Bishoprics, your 
seats in the House of Lords, your State en- 
dowed livings and all the rest of it, unless 
on the condition that you obey the regula- 
tions which the State, that is to say the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, may think 
fit to lay down. The time cannot be far dis- 
tant when the question of Disestablishment, 
settled for Ireland by Mr. Gladstone some 
thirty years ago and now eagerly debated 
as regards Wales, will become a burning 
question in England as. well. 


I have just heard the news that Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone has been’ appointed chief 
whip to the Liberal party to fill the vacancy 
caused by the sadly premature death of Mr. 
Thomas Ellis. Every one who knew him la- 
ments the death of Mr. Ellis, “Tom” Ellis, 
as we all used to call him. Everybody liked 
him, admired him and had hoped that a 
bright future was before him. He had but 
lately married, and he died in his fortieth 
year. It was said during the last few days 
that Mr. Ellis’s post was likely to be offered 
to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and now the news 
is officially confirmed and we learn that Mr. 
Gladstone has accepted the office. I must 
confess that the news is not altogether satis- 
factory to me. I think the position is, to use 
a familiar phrase, “not good enough” for 
Herbert Gladstone. I have the very highest 
opinion of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s capacity. 
I believe he has it in him to be a great states- 
man and a great parliamentary orator. I 
never knew a man with a sounder judgment, 
a cooler head or a more sympathetic nature. 
I have had some opportunities of closely ob- 
serving his character, and I am unable to 
think of any combination of perplexing con- 
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ditions which could shake his nerve or cloud 
his judgment. It was noble and patriotic of 
Herbert Gladstone to accept the offer made 
to him, and I am sure that he accepted it 
solely with the hope of giving strength to 
the somewhat enfeebled Liberal party. Of 
course, whenever that party comes into pow- 
er again; as it must do some time, he will 
have high office, and in the meanwhile there 
is‘no doubt that the position of chief whip 
is one of great practical importance. The 
business of the chief whip is to see that the 
Liberal members attend to all the important 
divisions in the House of Commons and that 
no one is absent from his post when a crisis 
may be expected. The chief whip has to be 
on good terms with everybody, to know his 
men, to understand how to deal with each of 
them, with whom to be persuasive and win- 
ning, with whom to be emphatic and per- 
emptory, to assure himself where each may 
be found when he is suddenly wanted, to pre- 
vail upon this man that he ought to make a 
speech and on that other that he ought to 
hold his tongue. All these duties constitute 
a very important political function, but it 
does not seem to be the sort of political func- 
tion which exactly belongs to a man of Her- 
bert Gladstone’s intellect and experience. 
However, it may be taken for granted that 
Herbert Gladstone’s discharge of the duties 
will not extend beyond the time during 
which the Conservatives hold office, and so 
we may all be thankful to him for the mod- 
esty and self-sacrifice with which he has ac- 
cepted his new position. 

“No. 5 John Street” is the title of a novel 
about which people are talking a great deal 
over here and about which very likely people 
are talking a great deal on your side of the 
ocean as well. The novel has just been pub- 
lished and is the work of Mr. Richard White- 
ing—a remarkable book by a remarkable 
man. “No. 5 John Street” has for its main 
interest the old contrast between the lives of 
the poor and the lives of the rich. It is in- 
deed an old contrast, old as the hills, but it 
is brought out here with many touches and 
lights and shadows and illustrations which 
belong to the life of our own time. I dare 
say the contrast will tell as effectively in 
New York as in London, and it is not too 
much to say that as displayed by Mr. White- 
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ing it has already made a profound impres- 
sion here. The grim dark life of the very 
poor in the heart of a great city has never 
before, I venture to say, been pictured with 
such terrible reality as it is painted in Mr. 
Whiteing’s pages, and yet the truth is 
brought out with genuinely artistic hand and 
its full effect is produced without any touch 
of the loathsomeness which would have to 
be encountered if the task were to be ex- 
ecuted by a writer like M. Zola. Mr. White- 
ing I have known from the very opening of 
his literary career. He is one of a group of 
writers whose work began in the columns 
of the Morning Star during the far-off days 
of Cobden and Bright—men like Archibald 
Forbes, she famous war correspondent, and 
the late William Black, the novelist. White- 
ing’s first novel, ‘‘ The Democracy,” was pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago. It, too, 
set forth in its own way a contrast between 
the lives of the London rich and the London 
poor. It has characters and scenes in it 
which I do not hesitate to say could hardly 
have been surpassed by Balzac. The novel 
was highly praised by most of the best crit- 
ics and was much talked of at the time by 
intelligent men and women, but it was not 
to the taste of the ordinary novel reader and 
it failed to reach the general public. Some 
years later Whiteing tried another novel, 
called “‘ The Island,” and that, too, had a dis- 
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tinct literary success, but that, too, failed to 
reach what Thackeray called “ the great big 
stupid public.” Now at last I think White- 
ing has made his mark and come in for his 
popularity. ‘No. 5 John Street” has al- 
ready passed through several editions and it 
is beginning to be regarded as a book that 
everybody is bound to read. I always 
felt certain that Whiteing would sooner or 
later become a popular success. I never 
doubted that work like his must tell in the 
end, and now at last the popularity has 
come, but it has come as Browning’s Luria 
says of great reforms, “So slowly, oh, so 
slowly !” Meanwhile, however, Mr. White- 
ing has been doing well in other parts of 
the literary field. He has been for many 
years one of the principal writers for the 
Daily News; he was at one time the corre- 
spondent for the World in Paris; he has act- 
ed as special correspondent for a London 
journal more than once in America; he has 
traveled in Russia, and is a friend and artis- 
tie ally of the great Russian painter Verest- 
chagin, a volume of whose sketches he has 
recently edited and brought out with a pref- 
ace. Everybody who knows Whiteing is re- 
joiced at his success and says “I told you 
so;’’? and so in the same spirit say I, his old 
colleague on the Morning Star in the dim 
days of the sixties. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The’ Transportation of a Busy People. 
By William 


CAREFUL estimates made during the year 
1896 indicated that no less than 120,000 
horses were required for the propulsion of 
the street cars in actual use in the various 
cities in the United States. Recent estimates 
indicate that about 15,000 horses are all that 
are requisite to-day for the horse-car service 
throughout the entire United States. This 
surely is a remarkable eyidence of the 
emancipation of the street car horse. Thir- 
teen years ago it was estimated that over 
20.000 of these patient and noble servants 
of man were rendered useless from the ex- 
cessive strain and overwork to which they 
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were subjected. So soon does the public 
mind adapt itself to changed conditions that 
comparatively few people appreciate fully the 
beneficial effects which the elimination of 
the street car horse from our public thor- 
oughfares and the adoption of the cable and 
electric systems has secured. 

It is impossible in the limited scope of this 
article to call attention to all the advantages 
accruing since the advent of the cable car 
and its more formidable and victorious rival, 
the “trolley” car. The facilitating of the 
handling of a vastly greater number of peo- 
ple at a higher speed, and with greatly in- 
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creased comfort; the improvement in the ap- 
pearance and sanitary conditions of our 
streets; and the rapid development of subur- 
ban real estate, are but instances of many 
which could be cited. The rapid increase in 
the population of our big cities, the advent of 
the modern sky-scraper, the construction of 
new lines of travel, have tended to enor- 
mously increase the transportation problems, 
which had already become of a most compli- 
cated character. The necessity of their solu- 
tion, especially in several of our large cities 
such as New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Brooklyn, demand radical meas- 
ures looking to the relief of the congested 
districts, and each city possesses peculiar 
difficulties which must needs be specially 
treated. The present revival of active inter- 
est in improved and active rapid transit 
facilities in New York City renders a con- 
sideration of the various methods employed 
in this city and elsewhere a topic of more 
than passing interest. 

Generally speaking, transportation agen- 
cies are of two classes: first, the city and 
suburban systems, which operate at short in- 
tervals, making stops at street corners or at 
the convenience of passengers, and running 
at comparatively low speed: second, the 
elevated, the underground or tunnel systems, 
or steam and electric surface railways, oper- 
ating on private way. The application of 
motive power to transportation service em- 
braces three systems: the individual or self- 
contained unit plan, the locomotive plan and 
the multiple unit plan. Again the service 
may be classed under two general heads: 
first, where the operation of the trains or 
cars are dependent upon some central source 
of power, as in the case of the cable, trolley 
and kindred electric systems; and second, 
the self-contained systems, such as steam, 
compressed air, gasoline, petroleum and stor- 
age battery. 

The improvements which have been re- 
cently offered to the traveling public by the 
surface lines in New York City have cut 
into the traffic and cut down the receipts of 
the elevated railway systems enormously, 
and the competition between the two sys- 
tems is very great; and it has become com- 
pulsory upon the elevated railroad to equip 
its lines with some power other than steam. 
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The adoption of electricity as a motive 
power on the elevated railroads, it is esti- 
mated, will not only greatly increase the 
traffic, but will enable them to add fully 20 
per cent. more cars, give an increased speed 
of from 16 to 18 per cent., and the number 
of trains sent out will be very largely in- 
creased. Besides this, the cars will be better 
lighted and heated; open cars can be run in 
summer; the cars much more easily handled 
at the terminals; and it will also be possible 
to employ passenger elevators. 

These points have been treated in Presi- 
dent Gould’s recent report, and he has also 
shown that most conservative estimates by 
expert engineers, showed:a saving of two 
and one-half cents per car mile on the entire 
car mileage of the elevated railway. As the 
elevated railway now runs over 40,000,000 
car miles annually, the change to electricity, 
it is estimated, will effect a saving of $1,000,- 
000 per year, sufficient to pay 5 per cent. on 
the $18,000,000 new capitalization proposed, 
and 1 per cent. on the old capital. Mr. 
Frank J. Sprague states to the writer that he 
considers it is perfectly practicable to in- 
crease the schedule speed 35 per cent., and 
effect a saving of three cents per car mile. 

Among the systems (other than the elec- 
tric) which have been tried with more or less 
success, are the following: Steam, stored 
steam, Kinetic or “‘ Dodge” system (employ- 
ing stored hot water), compressed air, cable, 
gas, benzine, petroleum, gasoline, accumula- 
tors or storage batteries, and even liquid air 
has been claimed to have possibilities in this 
direction, tho its unstable character and its 
lack of economy, it is claimed by scientific 
men, place it in the category with dynamite, 
gun powder and other explosives as a motive 
agency. Mr. Tripler is certainly doing won- 
ders with “liquid air,” but it is believed he 
will have great difficulty in proving his 
claims in this direction. 

The steam locomotive we know to be a ma- 
chine of high reliability, and particularly 
well adapted for long distance traffic. Stored 
steam and stored hot water have been very 
little developed, but have shown results of 
a promising nature. Compressed air, of 
which we have recently heard so much, is 
soon to be tested on a commercial scale in 
New York City, and while it may fill to some 
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extent the demands of the automobile, it is 
hardly likely to supplant electricity on our 
surface roads to any very great extent. Gas, 
benzine, petroleum and gasoline have met 
with more or less extensive application in 
this country and abroad’ and have shown 
promising results, but possess the disadvan- 
tages in common with compressed air and 
other systems before mentioned of neces- 
sitating the use of reciprocating motion, and 
with its well-known disadvantages in the 
matter of wear and tear, reduction of trac- 
tive effort on starting, on curves and grades, 
and in addition they have the attendant dis- 
advantages of odor, noise, and no little dan- 
ger from explosion, as well as considerable 
vibration of the machine upon starting and 
running at low speeds. Practically all of 
these systems come under the locomotive 
plan. Most of the motors of this type are in- 
tended to draw cars, and have little or. no 
room for passengers, and are incapable of 
grouping for simultaneous control. The 
cable car comes under the head of those de- 
pendent upon a central source of power. 
Mainly by reason of its fixity of speed, limi- 
tation of routes and excessive cost, this sys- 
tem is being rapidly eliminated, and Presi- 
dent Vreeland, of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, said not long ago: “ There is no place 
for the cable in modern street railroading.” 
The cable system in our streets has given 
place, as probably all other systems must 
give place for some time to come, to the elec- 
trical systems. Among the electrical sys- 
tems now in use the overhead or “trolley ” 
system occupies a commanding position. In 
this system the current is taken from the 
overhead trolley wire and after passing 
through the motors on the car, is returned 
through the track rails to the power house. 
This system, it is estimated, has increased 
the receipts of the roads where it has dis- 
placed horses 50 per cent., and has cut down 
the expenses 30 per cent. The underground 
conduit system consists of a traveling plow, 
attached to the car and passing through the 
slot into the conduit, where it takes the elec- 
tricity from two conducting rails, placed in- 
side the conduit. This is the system at pres- 
ent employed on several of our thorough- 
fares, and in Chicago and Washington, D. 
C., and it is used to some extent abroad. 
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From an economical point of view it does 
not compare favorably with the overhead or 
trolley system. The committee of the Glas- 
gow Corporation, in their report of July, 
1896, stated: “That, all other things being 
equal, the system that provides the power 
without any overhead construction is pref- 
erable.” Undoubtedly the conduit system 
is even more troublesome than the overhead, 
in case of heavy storms. This was shown in 
the recent “ blizzard;’’ but the esthetic con- 
ditions are important, and the unsightliness 
of the overhead wiring system, improved as 
it has been, forms a serious objection to the 
use of the “trolley” system in our large 
cities, and doubtless in many places where 
the overhead system is at present in use it 
will shortly be supplanted by some form of 
open or closed conduit system. Another ob- 
jection cited against the overhead trolley is 
the danger due to electrolysis by using the 
track as a return wire. While the dangers 
of electrolysis have doubtless been very 
much exaggerated, the leakage of electricity 
to the neighboring water and gas pipes has 
caused considerable damage, and there are 
those who believe it would be of advantage 
if this country were to follow the example 
of England in placing some limit upon the 
loss in potential which is allowed on any 
part of the system. Proper construction, 
particularly proper bonding, and the employ- 
ment of sufficient metal, is eliminating much 
of the trouble which has resulted in the past 
due to electrolysis. Double overhead trolley 
circuits, in which the use of the rail as a re- 
turn is displaced by a second overhead wire, 
does away entirely with electrolysis, but this 
renders the overhead system still more un- 
sightly and objectionable, and increases the 
complications, especially where a number of 
lines converge, as they frequently do at cer- 
tain points. This also applies with addi- 
tional force to double overhead and three- 
wire systems. The conduit system has the 
advantage of doubly insulated conductors, 
avoiding much of the risk of electrolysis. 
That it is not entirely free from risks, how- 
ever, a serious burn out of a section of pipe 
in Washington, D. C., indicates. 

Mr. John D. Griffen, of New York, has 
brought out an interesting conduit system 
for both single and double trolley, in which 
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the conducting rails are placed inside the 
conduit, and on one side of a partition which 
is open at the top, and which separates that 
side from the drainage compartment. Water, 
slush and mud can only fall through the slot 
into the drainage compartment, which con- 
nects with the sewer. The trolley arm or 
plow attached to the car passes through the 
slot into the conduit, and being bent “S” 
shape, passes over the partition where the 
trolley wheel or wheels attached to it rest 
on the conducting rails. If a single con- 
ductor is used the car track is used as the 
return wire. 

A large number of closed conduit systems 

shave been brought before the public in 
which contact is made upon the cable inside 
of the conduit by depressing the cover of 
the conduit against the cable below, as in the 
“ Perkins ” system, or by drawing the cable 
up against the metal top of the conduit by 
means of electro-magfiets, or the sections of 
the conduit cover are successively connected 
with the source of supply by means of 
switches connected with rocking bars, elec- 
tro-magnets or solenoids, automatically 
switching the current from one section to an- 
other. ; 

The writer has recently seen a promising 
system of this inclosed type, the invention of 
Mr. H. B. Cox, of this city, in which an iron 
wire, lying through its entire length on top 
of bare copper feed wires in the conduit, is 
drawn up by the attraction of a powerful 
magnet placed underneath the car, causing 
the wire to make a perfect contact with the 
top of the conduit. The current is taken 
from the metal cover of the conduit by roll- 
ing and rubbing connections attached under- 
neath the car, the short sections of which are 
insulated one from another, the track rails, 
as in the various other systems, being em- 
ployed as a return wire. There are many 
advantages in using a closed conduit, thus 
keeping out the mud, slush and water. There 
is, however, little chance of the application 
on an extensive scale of the various systems 
employing automatic switching devices, op- 
erated by electro-magnets, solenoids, rocking- 
bars, etc.; where these are placed inside of 
the conduit, or in vaults or manholes in the 
streets, the moisture, dust, gases, etc., are 
apt in time to seriously interfere with the in- 
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sulation and the success of their operation. 
A modification of the above systems is the 
* surface contact”’ system, such as the John- 
son-Lundell, where contacts are placed be- 
tween the tracks so closely together that the 
bar or skate carried by the car will in- 
variably reach the second contact before 
leaving the first. Such a surface contact sys- 
tem is said to be in successful operation at 
Monaco. It is understood in this system, as 
in the foregoing ones, that it is intended that 
the exposed contacts and rails should only 
be alive directly under the car, or for a short 
distance, in order to prevent any danger 
from shock or short-circuiting by passing of 
animals or vehicles across the lines. 
Another system which has been exten- 
sively experimented upon is the storage bat- 
tery system. This would seem to be an al- 
most ideal system, each car being an inde- 
pendent unit, carrying its own power, neces- 
sitating but a small amount of machinery 
and possessing a considerable range of speed 
and power. However, the applications of 
storage batteries have met with poor success, 
and they are not likely to enter into serious 
competition until very great improvements 
have been made in the storage battery, par- 
ticularly in lessening its weight. Probably 
the most interesting plant of this character 
operating to-day is the Milan-Monza plant, 
about eight miles in length. In this instance 
a three-phase alternating current of 3,600 
volts supplies the motor on the car, which in 
turn drives the dynamo for charging the 
storage batteries. The Chicago & Engle- 
wood road is the most recent instance of 
the storage battery type in the United States, 
and even that has now been abandoned. The 
use of storage batteries on cars is a service 
of the most severe character, and, as in the 
case of the automobile cabs (somewhat ex- 
tensively employed in New York), the jolt- 
ing and jarring of the storage batteries over 
the rough streets causes the life of the bat- 
tery to be very short, and the excessive 
weight of the battery does not permit of the 
use of the ordinary track rail. There is, 
however, a very extensive application to be 
made of the storage battery as an adjuact 
to power stations, and they greatly facilitate 
the reliability and steadiness of the supply of 
electricity from the power station. There ig 
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also somewhat of a field for the employment 
of the storage battery as an adjunct to the 
overhead system, and it is thus employed to 
some extent. Another mixed system em- 
ployed to some extent is a combination of 
the “ underground conduit” within the city 
limits and the overhead “ trolley ” in the sub- 
urbs. The “ third-rail” supply, in which a 
rail placed between the tracks, or at the side 
is used in the place of a supply wire, the 
other two rails being used as the return, has 
been most successfully employed on the N. 
Y., N. H. & H. Ry., the underground system 
of London, the elevated railways of Brook- 
lyn, Chicago and Liverpool. Other systems 
are being installed, and it is contemplated 
that the Manhattan Company will equip its 
lines with the “third-rail’” system. It is 
probably the least expensive of any of the 
supply systems. 

The Street Railway Journal, of February, 
1899, gives the number of roads operating by. 
electricity throughout the United States in 
1898 at 954, with a track mileage of 16,672, 
over which run 36,429 motor cars and 7,914 
trailers. A recent report also of 1898 gives 
the number of roads operating in Europe by 
electricity as 248, the number of motor cars 
at 5,734. Of these, 206 use overhead con- 
ductors, 10 central or third-rail, 14 storage 
batteries solely, 8 trolley and storage batter- 
ies, 83 combined trolley and conduit. An in- 
teresting system has been in operation for 
some time past on the South Side Elevated 
R. R. of Chicago. This is the Sprague “ Mul- 
tiple Unit ” system, the essential principle of 
which is the equipment of two or more cars 
of train with motive power, all the motors of 
the train being operated in synchronism. It 
is a semi-automatic system of hand control, 
permitting the aggregation of two or more 
units each equipped with just the power 
requisite for that unit, with means at two or 
more points on the unit for operating it 
through a secondary control, and a “ train 
line ” for allowing two or more of such units, 
grouped together without regard to end re- 
lation or sequence to be simultaneously oper- 
ated from any point in the aggregation. It 
is claimed to have met with such excellent 
results that a road which was practically 
bankrupt is now showing excellent financial 
returns. A recent financial statement pre- 
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pared by the company shows the net earn- 
ings during November and December, 1897, 
while operating by steam power, to have 
been $25,296, whereas the corresponding two 
months of the year following (1898), when 
the road was operated by electricity, the net 
earnings were increased to $84,805. 

It is estimated that steam locomotives use 
from 10 to 15 per cent. of the weight of the 
train for traction under conditions of heavy 
traffic. Electric locomotives use 30 to 35 
per cent. for traction, and the multiple unit 
system up to 100 per cent., the latter possess- 
ing great advantage since the rate of com- 
fortable acceleration is only limited by the 
wheel adhesion; consequently, trains may - 
run at high speed and still stop in very short 
distance without jarring the passengers. 
Quoting from the Engineering Magazine, of 
1898, Mr. Sprague says: “ My own experi- 
ence warrants me in predicting for this sys- 
tem, constituting as it does a radical depart- 
ure from all previous practice, a future .as 
important as that marked by the advent of 
the trolley, and suggests the further predic- 
tion that Chicago will be the Richmond of 
the new development.” ‘The 70,000 horse- 
power station of the Metropolitan R. R. Co., 
now being equipped at 96th St., New York 
City, is the largest plant of its kind in the 
world. It will employ three-phase alternat- 
ing currents, the initial voltage of which 
will be 6,600 volts. This will be lowered by 
step-down transformers to about 375 volts 
and supplied to rotary converters, changing 
the alternating current into a direct current 
of about 550 volts, and at which voltage it 
will be supplied to the various lines upon 
which the company’s cars are run. It is 
stated that the two-phase system will be em- 
ployed by the Third Ave. R. R. Co. at their 
immense power plant, now under process of 
construction in this city, and doubtless the 
full details of this interesting installation 
will be given to the public within a short 
time. The generation and distribution of 
enormous volumes of electricity at high ten- 
sion in these two plants introduce most in- 
teresting problems, particularly in connec- 
tion with the switching devices, and the 
progress of the work will be followed with 
great interest by engineers the world over. 

The Chicago & Milwaukee line has, within 
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a few weeks past, been operated upon the 
three-phase system. A three-phase current 
at 5,500 volts is generated at the power 
house, passed through step-down transform- 
ers at the receiving station to 380 volts and 
supplied to rotary converters from the direct 
current side or commutator side of which 
the current is supplied to the trolley lines at 
600 volts. This plant is the first to make the 
attempt to operate in this way from steam 
power. Prior to this, however, a similar 
plant employing this system was started, and 
has been running most successfully in Maine, 
the electricity, however, being generated by 
water power. This is the system employed 
by the Lewiston, Brunswick & Bath Ry. 
It is about thirty miles in length, and em- 
ploys three-phase alternating currents, gen- 
erated by three double current generators, 
delivering both alternating and direct cur- 
rents from one winding. The entire output 
is deliverable wholly at the commutator end 
in direct current or at the collecting rings at 
the other end of the machine as an alternat- 
ing current, or any proportion of the two 
can be produced simultaneously. The alter- 
nating current is three-phase 60 cycles, de- 
livered at 500 to 550 volts. The alternating 
current is passed through six step-up trans- 
formers, raising it to 10,000 volts, at which 
potential it is delivered at three substations, 
ten and twenty miles away. At these sub- 
stations are step-down transformers, supply- 
ing rotary converters of a type similar to the 
generators and by means of which the alter- 


nating current is changed to a direct current. 


and supplied to the line at about 500 volts. 
One of the earliest plants of this type was 
that at Taftsville, Conn. There are also 
quite a number of three-phase water power 
installations throughout the West, and in 
this connection the gigantic water power 
plant at Niagara Falls must not be forgotten. 
A most interesting plant is the electric rail- 
way from Stansstadt to Engelberg, Switzer- 
land, constructed in 1898. This road is four- 
teen miles in length, less than one mile of 
which is provided with a “ Riggenbach ” 
rack. A three-phase current is generated at 
the station by water power at a potential of 
750 volts, and raised by step-up transform- 
ers to 5,000 volts. This high tension current 
is carried by an overhead system to Dal- 
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lenwyl, nearly seven miles distant, where 
the 5,000 volts are transformed to 750 volts. 
The number of periods in the current is 3,900 
per minute. Two generators are employed, 
excited by two small continuous current gen- 
erators, driven by small turbines, operating 
at 110 volts. In descending the steep grades 
the two 75 horse-power motors of the locomo- 
tive are connected in parallel with the gen- 
erators at the station, and, becoming gener- 
ators themselves, produce a certain amount 
of power which is utilized by the other 
trains on the road; but as this power is on 
steep grades greater than can be absorbed 
by the other trains, at times 140 to 240 horse- 
power is passed through a water resistance 
made of three adjustable rails placed in the 
canal, and there wasted. The Zermatt-Gorne- 
gratz and the Tungfrau railways are also 
operated by three-phase currents, generated 
by water power, and are in the main similar. 
One great advantage claimed for this direct 
application of three-phase alternating cur- 
rent is the facility of transporting electrical 
energy at high tension over long distances, 
and reducing the same to a. working voltage 
without recourse to rotary transformers. 
The transformers for alternating current are 
simple in construction, and require practi- 
cally no attention. The motors are also sim- 
ple and require no commutators, as in the 
ease of direct current motors. Two sliding 
bow contacts are used to take the current 


‘from two overhead wires, and the construc- 


tion of the overhead line is more costly and 
more difficult than that used for continuous 
current, and the installation of the switches 
is complicated. In this system it is neces- 
sary to maintain a constant speed, whether 
on grades or levels, without regard to the 
work which the motors are doing. There is 
also an absolute dependence by the electric 
brakes upon the perfection and constancy of 
the contact of the overhead trolley. The mo- 
tors are in phase with the generators at the 
power house, and the speed therefore cannot 
be less than that determined by the periodicity 
of the generators. There is always danger 
that, by stoppage of the current from some 
cause or other, the car may acquire a 
dangerous speed, unless checked by some 
mechanical brake. Continuous current mo- 
tors can be made to work as generators when 
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descending steep grades, and the current 
thus form a powerful brake. The “ Bonta” 
brake is constructed on this principle. A 
trolley car descending a grade, one of the 
motors becomes a generator and pumps its 
electricity into the second motor, causing it 
to run in the opposite direction and to climb 
the grade. This form of electric brake has 
been found most satisfactory. The applica- 
tion of alternating currents to power trans- 
mission is of comparatively recent date, but 
it is bound to take tremendous strides in the 
near future. The limit of distance to which 
electrical energy can be conveyed economic- 
ally at a potential of 500 volts is compara- 
tively small, and the economical distribution 
of electricity to railroads over long distances 
must be accomplished either by rotating 
“ Boosters,” or by accumulators, or by the 
use of polyphase alternating current appa- 
ratus. Comparatively little has been done 
in operating railroads by means of alternat- 
ing current motors, but their application is 
likely to receive very careful consideration 
in the near future. It is difficult at present 
to speculate as to what extent they will be 
used, and the particular type which will be 
selected from the various forms of alternat- 
ing current motors. The most promising 
system at the present time is the one already 
referred to, in which three-phase high ten- 
sion alternating currents pass through step- 
down transformers, and the current then 


passing through rotary converters, changes - 


the alternating current into the direct -cur- 
rent which is supplied to the line. Rotary 
converters require less attention than the or- 
dinary 500 volt railway generators now so 
extensively employed, and possess the advan- 
tage that at constant speed they will give a 
constant voltage, regardless of load or drop 
in the lines, within economical limits. They 
do not require skilled labor, and there is con- 
siderable saving in repairs and supplies, fuel, 
water, etc., and a station of this character 
can be placed at considerable distance from 
the centers of distribution, thus securing 
cheaper real estate, better coal facilities, 
water for condensation, etc. 

Visitors to the Paris Exhibition of 1889 
will doubtless remember the most interest- 
ing experiments in carrying passengers over 
a sliding railway, or as it was termed, “ Le 
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chemin de fer glissant.” The cars rested on 
flat shoes on a broad track rail. Water un- 
der pressure supplied by tanks of com- 
pressed air and water on the car was forced 
between the surfaces of the shoes and the 
rails, forming a fluid medium between the 
two. A turbine rack was fastened under the 
center of the car, while nozzles placed at fre- 
quent points between the tracks forced jets 
of water against the turbine rack, moving 
the train rapidly, the movement of the train 
automatically turning the water on and off 
as it passed over the various nozzles or jets. 
An installation of this system was shown, I 
believe, at the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 
1898. The field for the application of this 
unique system is exceedingly limited, and 
must needs be confined to warm countries 
and places where water is abundant. 
Another very interesting experiment has 
recently been tried under the auspices of the 
Belgian Government on a line near Brussels. 
The line was three miles in length, composed 
of steep grades and curves. The system em- 
ployed was the monorail system, designed by 
Mr. F. B. Behr. The car was sixty feet in 
length, ten feet ten inches wide, and weighed 
70 tons, having a seating capacity of 100 
passengers. The car itself “straddled” a 
single rail, elevated about four feet from the 
ground, the rail being supported on an “A” 
shaped trestle, riveted to steel sleepers. 
These supports were placed about three feet 
three inches apart, and were strongly braced 
on each side by two rails, one above the 
other, designed to increase the stability of 
the structure, and also to permit the guide 
wheels of the car to run upon them and to 
lessen the oscillation of the car, and to coun- 
teract the centrifugal force when running 
over curves. The electrical conductor was a 
steel rail on porcelain insulators attached to 
the sleepers, the return circuit being made 
through the line itself. Four electric motors 
of 200 horse-power each were suspended 
from the girders, and connected to the axles 
of the driving wheels by especially designed 
chains. The end of the car was pointed to 
lessen the resistance of the air. A speed of 
83 miles an hour on curves of 540 yards 
radius was recorded, the passengers not suf- 
fering the least inconvenience from vibra- 
tion, and it was claimed that with the proper 
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line of sufficient extent speeds of 120 to 130 
miles an hour could be attained with perfect 
safety and with great economy. 

The question is frequently asked, will elec- 
tricity displace steam on the important rail- 
roads throughout the country? The time is 
not yet ripe for the changing of all steam 
roads to electricity, but it is bound to come 
in the estimation of many able engineers 
who have given the subject careful thought. 
Electric systems parallel to steam roads have 
been known to take 90 per cent. of the busi- 
ness away from the steam road, and many 
steam roads suffer severely from the com- 
petition of parallel electric lines. There is 
no question as to the very great advantage 
of the electric system in local, suburban and 
interurban traffic, and on certain important 
steam roads, where a sufficient number of 
tracks exist, enabling the handling of the 
slow traffic and the freight without interfer- 
ing with the high speed traffic, electricity 
can to-day be applied to great advantage in 
many places as feeders to the main steam 
system. The steam locomotive, carrying its 
own power plant around with it, possesses 
many advantages, and the writer has it from 
no less an authority than Dr. Dudley that 
speeds have been attained in this country by 
the steam locomotive of 100 miles an hour 
by actual test, and he says it is even claimed 
that 107 miles have been made on a very 
short stretch, altho this he is inclined to 
doubt. However, it is a well-known fact 
that there is a limit to the speed of machin- 
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ery employing a reciprocating motion. The 
disadvantages in the matter of wear and 
tear and reduction of tractive effort on 
grades, curves and instarting are well known, 
and in the electric motor, where there is a 
constant effort or torque, with its great ca- 
pacity for automatically transfering electric 
power into rotary effort, exceedingly high 
speeds may be secured, and it is also a well- 
known fact that an electric motor may, with- 
out danger, be overloaded for a short time, 
even 100 per cent., thus giving a reserve for 
an emergency which no reciprocating form 
of power can give. By the use of the elec- 
trie current the train may be supplied with 
electric brakes, heated, lighted and ventilat- 
ed. The stations, tunnels and railway cross- 
ings may be illuminated, and the various 
systems for operating signals and switches 
may also be supplied from the same source. 

To-day, without the slightest inconven- 
ience, one may travel from 60 to 90 miles 
an hour, and even more, and it is prob- 
able that in a comparatively short time, by 
the introduction of electricity and the perfec- 
tion of the steel highways over which our 
people will be transported, we shall be able 
to travel with perfect ease and comfort 
at a speed of from 125 to 150 miles an hour, 
and ultimately considerably higher. This 
the writer -believes to be not a prophecy, but 
a statement of the conviction of the most ad- 
vanced engineering minds, who have given 


this subject careful consideration. 
New York Ciry. 


Down the Road. 


By Danske Dandridge. 


As you went down the road, dear, 
As you went down the road, 
How chill the breeze began to blow, 
My heart took up its load: 
The skies that had been blue and bright, 
How fast they darkened into night! 


And will you ne’er turn back, dear? 
And shall we never meet? 

Do no glad cries come up the road? 
No swift returning feet? 

Half-way to meet you I would run, 

Tho long the way and set the sun. 


Alas ! the days go on, dear; 
How dulled the daylight seems 
Since you went down the road, dear, 
And left me to my dreams. 
Left me to bear my weary load 
As I toil after, down the road. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 





The Reign of the Mob. 


Chaplain T. G. Steward, D.D., U.S. A. 


THE recent outrages in Georgia ought to 
shock the whole country, and will shock all 
tight thinking people who are made ac- 
quainted with the facts. The slaughter of 
those poor helpless people in Palmetto, a 
performance, as one might almost say, got- 
ten up in honor of the President’s visit, fol- 
lowed by the fiendish murder of Sam Hose, 
Rev. Elijah Strickland and Mr. Sewell, cover 
Georgia just now with a halo of infamy be- 
yond any government on earth. 

Who can imagine among the raw-meat eat- 
ing Saxons of the earliest times—-or among 
the Indians of two centuries ago—scenes 


inore fiendlike than those which occurred at 
the burning of Sam Hose? The early Saxons 
were clad in skins and unacquainted with 
letters, bowed in form and savage in appear- 
ance, resembling somewhat the beasts whose 


hature they in a measure emulated; they 
knew only a hard religion and no morality, 
and their orgies of wine and blood were in 
perfect tune with the whole run of their 
lives. ‘The Indians who assembled around 
their victim to torture or scalp,him were 
unpretentious, naked savages, daubed with 
a fiery paint, becoming the diabolical work 
on hand. Theirs was savagery pure and 
simple, in full harmony with the prevailing 
religious, moral‘and social ideas. 

Now at the opening of the description of 
the last act so far in this drama of blood, let 
us admit as true all the allegations made 
by the last mob; let us admit that Sam Hose 
was guilty of murder, and committed the 
other crime, as described by the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; that Rev. Elijah Strickland had 
promised to pay him for doing the murder; 
that Albert Sewell said he thought the ne- 
groes should be avenged, and on this basis 
examine the conduct of the whites. 

Sam Hose was burned dn Sunday after- 
noon in the presence of thousands of people. 
Before the fire had been kindled the mob 
amused themselves by cutting off his ears, 
fingers, toes, etc., to carry away as memen- 
tos. After the burning, and before the body 
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was cool, it was cut to pieces, the heart and 
liver being especially cut up and sold. Small 
pieces of bone brought 25 cents, and “a bit 
of the liver, crisply cooked, sold for 10 cents.” 
So eager were the crowd to obtain souvenirs 
that a rush for the stake was made, and 
those near the body were forced against it 
and had to fight for their escape. 

During the burning individuals of the mob 
are reported as going into ecstasy, one gray 
haired man leaping into the air and giving 
vent to his. exultant feelings in fervent 
shouts and ejaculations, such as one may 
occasionally hear at a really spiritual camp 
meeting. On all sides there appeared the 
greatest interest and zest, and the regret was 
vehemently expressed as the poor man 
ceased to writhe in the flames: ‘“‘ He died too 
soon.” If these people would not make first 
class devils, then I fail to appreciate the re- 
quirements of Satanic fitness. P 

The killing of Rev. Elijah Strickland seems 
to have been less spectacular and dramatic. 
His body was found hanging with a placard 
pinned to it, and ears and fingers cut off. 
He had lived three score years, and the tes- 
timony of the man on whose place he lived, 
Major Thomas, and of several of his neigh- 
bors, was that Strickland was a law abiding 
citizen and believed to be innocent. 

Of Sewell’s killing no particulars have 
been made public. 

The Hose killing was the great event; and 
to meet the desire of the people of Atlanta 
to visit the scene and be “in at the death,” 
it possible, two extra trains were run out of 
that city Sunday afternoon. Some of the 
people remained there over night, returning 
to Atlanta the next day; nearly every man 
brought some souvenir of the affair. One 
man named Moss showed to his friends a 
good sized piece of Hose’s heart, which he 
said he should present to Governor Cand- 
ler. Other reminders were set up on exhibi- 
tion at various places of business and at- 
tracted much attention, the killing being the 
topic of discussion by all classes of people. 











All this work is done not only without 
sanction of law, but against law and against 
the protests of a few of Georgia’s most prom- 
inent citizens. The people temporarily threw 
aside law, order and civilization and in- 
dulged themselves in a delirium of diabolism. 
For what cause? 

Hose was accused of committing two very 
grave crimes, for which the law provides 
the penalty of death by hanging. It pro- 
vides also the method of trial and manner 
of execution; and these same white people of 
Georgia had selected men to carry out the 
law. They had their sheriffs, judges, jailors, 
hangmen and Governor; and there was no 
effort on the part of the culprit’s friends to 
take him out of the hands of the authorities. 
No; the same people who took Hose out of 
the hands of the lawfully constituted au- 
thorities are those who elected the officers 
to carry out the law. They thus set aside 
their own law, discountenance their own of- 
ficers and take back their own votes, declar- 
ing in favor of no law and no organization of 

‘State. Anarchists are they of the clearest 
type; pouring contempt on their own courts 
and defying passion and force. 

No word can be said toward condoning the 
crimes of Hose. If guilty he should have 
been punished, not barbarously murdered. 
He should have been solemnly and judi- 
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cially hanged, thus magnifying the laws of 
the State, and making respectable her penal 
machinery. Mob vengeance teaches nothing; 
and to tamper with and encourage the mob 
spirit is sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind. 

As to the crimes of Strickland and Sewell 
it should be borne in mind that the only evi- 
dence against Strickland was the testimony 
of the wretched Hose extorted under the most 
horrible sufferings. No court would have 
hanged a man on such testimony. There is 
good reason to believe with Major Thomas, 
his employer, that he was innocent of the 
crime charged. Surely we are pushing 
toward a crisis. Either government will fail 
in the South or it must be modified in form. 

Ultimately the nation will be obliged to do 
one of three things: 

1. Hither to stand by and see its black 
citizens successfully disrobed of all their 
rights and left at the mercy of their white 
neighbors, and bear its full share of the 
odium of all these horrid outrages. 

2. Or cut loose from the South and let that 
section bear its own iniquities. . 

38. Or assert itself as a nation, and estab- 
lish the reign of justice and humanity over 
every foot of land beneath the sway of its 
flag. 


WILBERFORCE, OHnI0. 


Presipinc Exvper M,. E. Cuurcn, Soutu. 


Tus article has to do with a condition of 
things without a parallel in the history of 
the Empire State of the South. May a mer- 
ciful Providence save us from another like 
it! The readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
familiar with the lynching of four negroes 
at Palmetto, charged with setting fire to the 
town on two different occasions. Since that 
time, now a little more than one month, the 
relations between the races have been great- 
ly strained. For months before the lynching 
citizens had slept with their clothes on, fear- 
ing that the town would again be set on fire. 
If the killing of those helpless negroes by a 


mob of masked men found an apologist any- 
where in the press of the country, it has 
escaped my notice. 

A knowledge of this tragedy and of the 
condition of things in and about Palmetto 
is necessary because of their bearing upon 
other awful tragedies which followed in 
quick succession. A white farmer named 
Cranford, living a few miles in the country 
from Palmetto, had hired a young negro 
man named Sam Hose, for wages. Cranford 
had a wife and several children. The negro 
slept in the house occupied by the Cranfords 
and in a room adjoining the one in which 
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Mr. and Mrs. Cranford slept. On the 12th 
of April, Cranford had occasion to use sharp 
words to Hose for indolence about his work. 
That night Mrs. Cranford could not sleep 
because she had heard of threats made by 
Hose against her husband’s life. Besides, 
she heard Hose walking In his stockings in 
his room. Finally she heard a gentle rap at 
the door. She asked what was wanted. Hose 
replied that he wanted to get out. (There 
was no other door to that room.) Cranford 
struck a light and opened the door. After 
Hose went out an axe was found standing by 
the side of the door. This was such an un- 
usual thing that Cranford’s suspicions were 
aroused. The next day he armed himself 
with a pistol and was warned by his wife to 
be on his guard, for she felt sure that Hose 
meant mischief. 

It was noticed that Hose was sullen and 
silent all that day. At the supper table that 
night Cranford sat fronting the door through 
which Hose usually came into the dining 
room. He had been in the habit of sitting 
with his back to it. He seems to have for- 
gotten that there was another door to the 
room, and as he took his seat at the table 
his back was to this door. Without a sound 
and with the stealthiness of a cat, Hose 
came in at this door and approached Cran- 
ford with uplifted axe. Mrs. Cranford saw 
the murderer, but too late to give her hus- 
band the alarm. With one blow the axe 
crashed into the skull of Cranford and in a 
few minutes he was dead. What followed 
is too sickening in its horrible details to be 
recited here. If a demon from the pit of 
darkness had taken possession of this fiend 
in human form, he could have done no 
worse. 

As the facts connected with this dual crime 
gradually got into the minds of the people 
hundreds of angry white men searched the 
woods and swamps and houses for fifty 
miles in some directions. Wherever a negro 
was heard of that filled the description of 
the criminal, eager men got on the trail and 
went to hunt him. Dozens of negroes were 
arrested, examined and turned loose. Final- 
ly, nine days after the crimes were commit- 
ted. Hose was captured near Marshalville, 
a town about one hundred miles from the 
scene of the tragedy. 
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Early Sunday morning, the 23d, it became 
known in Coweta County, the home county 
of the Cranfords, that Hose would be brought 
to Newnan, the county-seat, that day. On 
the arrival of the train some of the leading 
citizens of Newnan were present, determined, 
if possible, to prevent the lynching, which 
had been freely talked of for days. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Atkinson, whose home is there, made 
a speech to the crowd, earnestly endeavor- 
ing to dissuade them from their. mad _ pur- 
pose. So did another leading citizen of 
Newnan. But all to no purpose. The cries 
of the mob drowned the voices of the speak- 
ers, and the wretched culprit was hurried a 
mile and a half away from the town, where, 
in the presence of a crowd, variously esti- 
mated from three hundred to two thousand 
people, Sam Hose, murderer and rapist, was 
horribly mutilated and then burned to death. 

The fury of the mob had not yet spent it- 
self. Hose stated while bound to the stake 
that one Lige Strickland, a negro preacher, 
had offered him twenty dollars to kill Cran- 
ford, and gave that as his reason for killing 
him. (Sober people put no faith in this state- 
ment.) A lynching party, consisting of eight 
men, was speedily organized to wring a con- 
fession from Strickland or kill him. Beforé 
the rising of the sun on the next day Strick- 
land had been hung by that mob. Another 
party went in another direction for Strick- 
land. They found a negro preacher Monday 


-morning in Fayetteville, a town some twen- 


ty-five miles from the home of the Cranfords. 
I was a witness to what happened at Fay- 
etteville. The men who came for this man 
said they had Strickland. I asked how they 
knew. They had been told that this partic- 
ular negro tried to rent a house in a village 
six or eight miles away, and was refused 
when it was known that he came from Pal- 
metto. At that place he called himself 
Strickland, but in Fayetteville he was known 
by the name of Tharp. I counseled these 
men to be sure that they were making no 
mistake. Some of the best white men in 
Fayetteville, hearing that Tharp was about 
to be taken through the county to Griffin, a 
town some thirty miles away, managed to 
get the negro out of the hands of his captors 
and lodged him in jail. They were given 
assurance that if he was guilty of crime he 
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should suffer for it. The train for Atlanta 
soon rolled up. It was thought best to send 
Tharp to Atianta for safe-keeping. While 
the train was standing at the station a gen- 
tleman on the train, hearing an unusual noise 
on the outside, came to the door of the coach 
to see what was the trouble. Then he dis- 
covered the negro preacher under arrest. 
When he was told that the mob thought they 
had Strickland, he said with an emphasis 
that carried a thrill of joy to Tharp’s heart, 
“ Gentlemen, you have the wrong man. This 
is not Strickland. This man’s name is Tharp. 
He has lived at Palmetto for two years and 
is held in high esteem by the white people of 
that community. I live there myself and 
know all about him.” On the statement of 
this man, who was known to some in the 
crowd, Tharp was given his liberty. But for 
the timely interference of the white citizens 
of Fayetteville another victim of the mob’s 
senseless rage would have been added to the 
list of the dead before sundown of that day. 
And the only evidence of guilt was a rumor 
which turned out to be utterly without foun- 
dation. 

Never before have I been brought face to 
face with the mob-spirit. I watched it that 
day with keen interest. It is without rea- 
son. It is relentless in carrying out its pur- 
pose. Right or wrong, with proof or with- 
out it, wild, mad, it is incapable of seeing 
things as they are. Bare suspicion is the 
amplest proof; the confession of a self-con- 
fessed villain is the most convincing evi- 
dence. In its power, no life is safe. Witness 
the threat made against the life of Colonel 
Thomas, one of the oldest and most highly 
esteemed citizens of Campbell County, be- 
cause he dared to assert the innocence of 
Strickland and begged the mob to give him 
a fair trial. 

The condition of things as set out in this 
brief recital of facts presents to the people 
of this section a problem which those who 
live at a distance are incapable of solving. 
What are the facts which led up to the Cran- 
ford tragedy and to the lynching which fol- 
lowed? The answer to these questions may 
not furnish a solution of the problem with 
which the people of the South have to deal, 
but it will suggest a remedy for the evils 
which grow out of the present situation. 


The generation of negroes who commit 
crime have never known, they do not know 
now, the restraints of wholesome discipline. 
The anie-bellum darky early learned obe- 
dience to the will of his master; his life was 
ordered for him, his habits were regular, and 
in time became fixed. As a result the negro 
brought up under that system is gentle and 
docile, hard-working and orderly. The young 
negroes of to-day know little of the blessings 
of a well-regulated home, their habits are 
of the worst, their minds are filled with no- 
tions of their own importance, and they con- 
stitute a disturbing and often a vicious ele- 
ment in the community. In all candor, it 
must be said that two causes have contrib- 
uted to the exalted notion which the modern 
negro has of his own importance and rights, 
for one of which his teachers are responsi- 
ble, for the other the politicians of all par- 
ties. 

When the war closed, a great question con- 
fronted the people of the North. Four mil- 
lions of people had suddenly been delivered 
from the thraldom of slavery. What shall 
be done for these people? Filled with a gen- 
uine missionary spirit and a sincere desire to 
lift up this oppressed race, men and women 
by the hundreds from the North found their 
way into the South to teach the negro the 
spelling-book and the Bible. From the very 
first, day in and day out, the negro was 
taught to believe that he was a little better 
than the Southern “ white trash,” and that 
this fair land, reclaimed from primeval bar- 
renness by his sweat and toil, justly be- 
longed to him. Small wonder that he made 
little of preying upon the property of the 
white man. This new-found superiority 
found expression in the desire for a 
place beside his white brother in churches 
and cars and hotels and in the so- 
cial circle. It reaehed-tts~cHhmax, the log- 
ical result of his training, in the effort now 
and then to monopolize sidewalks and push 
ladies off into the streets. 

_ The other force which has contributed to 
the modern negro’s exalted notion of his 
own importance is the result of putting the 
ballot in his hands. The negro voter, about 
election times, is the most popular man on 
the ground. At such times he is the con- 
stant companion of white men, He hasn’t 
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sense enough to look beyond the bribe put 
before his eyes and see the reason why the 
political aspirant wants his vote. To him it 
is a matter of no concern what issues are 
involved in the election. His interest is in 
the campaign, not in the election. If he can 
make a few dollars out of it he is that much 
richer, if a few drinks he is that much hap- 
pier. And he has learned to dicker with the 
political heelers, raising the price of his 
vote, knowing that he will be sure to get it. 
In this way the negro has learned that he 
holds the balance of power and that his vote 
determines State and county elections. 

Put these facts together as controlling 
forces and then add to these the natural ef- 
fect which a lack of self-control will have 
upon a nature in which the animal is the 
predominating element, and you have the 
conditions which make possible all sorts of 
crime, and particularly that one for which 
lynching is the penalty. 

What is the remedy? I have space to in- 
dicate but two. First, restrict the suffrage 
to those who can furnish educational tests; 
make no difference on the ground of color. 


The Black 


By Andrew Lang. 


ALL the world has heard of “ St. Hubert’s 
Hunt,” of ‘‘ The Wild Huntsman,” of Herne 
the Hunter, ins Windsor Forest, and gener- 
ally of that sound of the viewless chase 
which the Germans attributed to Woden and 
the Greeks to Artemis. The mythologists 
explain the belief, very naturally, by the 
noise of the wind in the trees,— 


“Oh, Wind, that sings so loud a song! ”— 


a song interpreted by peasants into the 
clamor of hounds and cries of sportsmen. 
In the old Royal Forest of Fontainebleau, 
now the populous haunt of landscape paint- 
ers, the widely spread superstition takes a 
peculiar local form. It is not Diane qui court 
dans la noire forét, it is not St. Hubert, or 
the Devil, or a shadowy pageant of Charles 
IX, trying to forget the blood of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre. Quite another kind 
of huntsman follows the dappled deer, and 
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In this way you eliminate from the govern- 
ing body both ignorance and vice. As a re- 
sult the negro, puffed up with the idea of 
his importance, will learn that his importance 
depends upon something besides his own no- 
tion of what he is. Secondly, increase re- 
ligious instruction until conscience shall be 
educated pari passu with intellect. It is al- 
together possible to increase crime while il- 
literacy is decreasing. This is the case now 
in some sections of the United States. Why? 
Because in the school-room and in the home, 
while the mind is trained and developed, the 
moral faculties are neglected. Such educa- 
tion makes the commission of crime easier 
and more certain. In this connection I bear 
glad testimony to the good work which 
schools on religious foundations are doing 
for the colored people in the South. It has 
fallen to my lot to stand side by side in pro- 
hibition contests with men educated in the 
religious schools of Atlanta and Augusta, 
and I have yet to meet the first one who has 
been found fighting on the wrong side of a 
moral question. 


ATLANTA, Ga, 


Huntsman. 


the curious thing is that he has been seen 
and heard lately by an English lady who 
knew nothing at all about the popular be- 
lief. Her. picturesque story, as written 
down by herself, follows, and then we shall 
compare it with the experience of Henri IV, 
as given on contemporary authority: 
Paris, June 5th, 1898. 

On the 13th of June last year (1897) I was 
bicycling from Sens to Fontainebleau, where I 
happened to be residing. I intended to take the 
train at Moret, but missed it; and so was 
obliged to bicycle through the Forest, between 
eight and nine o’clock. It was a clear and 
beautiful evening, with a brilliant sunset. I 
had passed the Croix du Grand Mafttre, and 
turned into the “‘ Bosquet des Nymphes.” [The 
lady sent a bicyclist’s map, marking the various 
points.} I was not in the least nervous, tho 
lonely, and thoroughly enjoyed my ride. Pres- 
ently I arrived at a little glade on my left, with 
low brushwood on every side. Suddenly, out of 
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the brushwood opposite me, leapt a Black 
Man, with his hands held in front of him as if 
to separate the branches. He was looking 
straight forward, and did not even turn his 
head on my side, but ran across the glade as 
lightly as a deer, and disappeared again into the 
coppice, on the other side from that where he 
first appeared. I watched him in surprise, 
turning my head to see him, for he ran for some 
yards beside my bicycle. ‘‘ Who can he possibly 
be?” I said to myself, he was such a strange 
figure, black from head to foot. [On inquiry, 
Miss Y. Z. said that the man’s face and hands, 
as well as his costume, were .black.] He was 
dressed in a close clinging costume, except that 
he wore something floating on his shoulders. 
“ What can it be?” I wondered again, for tho 
he seemed to be a man, there was something odd 
about him. At the same moment I heard a 
strange noise, like yak, yak, and I listened in no 
less surprise, wondering what birds could have 
so singular a note. I was watching the figure 
and listening to the sounds so attentively that, 
till I was quite close to it, I did not observe a 
stag on the path in front of my bicycle. The 
stag was looking at the glade, and so fascinated 
by what he saw that he did not observe my ap- 
proach. I sounded my bell and knocked on the 
bar of my bicycle, when the stag bounded into 
the glade on the opposite side to the direction in 
which the black man disappeared. All this 
passed in a few seconds. I felt no fear till the 
stag vanished, and then found that I was trem- 
bling violently, and was so terrified that I could 
scarcely go on pedaling. However, I gathered 
myself together, and pedaled as hard as I could, 
still hearing the yak, yak! 

I determined to say nothing when I returned 
about my adventure, thinking that my friends 
would be vexed with me for riding alone. 

Consequently I only mentioned the 
stag and the strange noise, and took good care 
not to mention the Man in Black, but, all last 
year, the question kept recurring to me, “ What 
could he be?” Lately, I went to stay at Bar- 
bizon, on the opposite side of the Forest from that 
of my strange experiences. One evening (May 
1ith, 1898) I read in Mr. Augustus Hare’s 
“Days near Paris” a passage quoted from 
Sully’s “ Memoirs” [oddly enough, .for 1598] 
about a Black Man, who appeared, with a 
sound of hounds, in the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
Next day, without saying anything to my 
friends, I asked a woman of the village if there 
was not a legend of a Black Huntsman, who 
haunted the Forest. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, the Grand Veneur, who 
is seen from time to time.” 
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“ What is he like?” 

“Dressed in black, in tight fitting clothes.” 

‘Have you ever seen him?” 

“No, mademoiselle; but it does not follow 
that he does not appear. He is not a man; I 
don’t know what he is.” 

A cabman to. whom I spoke had heard of the 
Huntsman, but had not seen him, and knew no- 
body .who had. I have since read, in Joanne’s 
Guide Book, that he appeared to Henri IV. 


This is the lady’s letter to me, but, having 
left her autograph epistle in town, I trans- 
late from a French version which, after she 
wrote to me in June, 1898, appeared in 
L’Abeille de Fontainebleau, September 16th, 
1898. I asked the lady if she was subject to, 
or had any experience at all, of visual hal- 
lucinations. She said, no, but she had twice 
in her life been the subject of impressions of 
a kind not easily explained, one of which 
had saved her from a dangerous accident. 
The other she purposely neglected, not wish- 
ing to yield to superstitious influences. The 
result of her neglect was unfortunate. She 
sent me a diagram, illustrating the points of 
view, and the course taken by the Black 
Man and the stag. I can only give my im- 
pressions, but the lady seemed to me to be 
an excellent witness. 

Turning to old records, we find Sully, the 
famous Minister of Henri IV, saying: 


“Tt is yet a question of what nature that il- 
lusion might be, which was seen so often, and 
by so many persons, in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau; it was a spectre, surrounded with a pack 
of hounds, whose cries were heard, and which 
were seen at a distance, but vanished when any 
one approached near to them.” These things, 
says Sully, “ rendered this year (1598) remark- 
able.” But he does not say that Henri saw the 
figure. Péréfixe (part III, p. 184) says that 
“the story goes” (on raconte) that Henri heard 
a great noise of the chase, and that several of 
his gentlemen, following the sound saw “a huge 
Black Man in the bushes, who frightened them 
so that they could not see where he went. 'They 
heard a harsh voice say m’attendez vous, or 
m’entendez vous, or amendez vous. The wood- 
men and peasants said that they occasionally 
saw that great Black Man, whom they called 
Le Grand Veneur, but he never harmed any- 
body. Bongars, in a contemporary letter (vol. 
II, p. 467) tells the same tale, putting the hour 
at 10 p. m., but making the local people say 
that the figure appears on horseback, They be- 
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lieved it to be the ghost of a huntsman killed 
in the wood, in the reign of Francis I. The 
date of Henri’s adventure was September Ist, 
1598. But, again, the King only heard the 
sounds of the chase: he saw nothing. La 
Chronologie Septenaire, under 1599, by Palma 
Caget (book II, p. 93) gives a similar account. 
The figure is un chasseur noir, who harms no- 


body, and is called Le Grand Veneur. The story- 


of how he was seen by and alarmed some 
seigneurs is the same as that of Péréfixe, but 
the adventure is placed in spring. Once more 
Matthieu (Histoire de Henri IV, II, p. 268) 
tells precisely the same story. Henri makes the 
huntsmen follow the noises, with the usual re- 
sult, the apparition of a tall black man. Many 
would doubt, he says, if there were not so many 
witnesses. Matthieu adds: “I have heard the 
King say that the Constable de Montmorency 
had sometimes been beguiled (trompé) by this 
chase, and that the Duc de Sully, being in his 
chamber at the Pavilion in the Grand Parterre 
of Fontainebleau, heard the sounds one evening, 
and, believing that the King was returning, 
went to the chiteau to see him, but found these 
noises of the chase, which seemed close at hand, 
could not come from the King’s party, which at 
the moment was more than nine miles distant.” 

Sully’s experience answered to that of 
“phantom coaches,” sounds of arriving 
coaches and wheels, which, perhaps, are the 
result of “ expectant attention.” I have no 
more evidence to give. The tenacity of tra- 
dition is, at all events, very well illustrated. 
The village people of the Forest to-day are 
precisely in the same tale as the village peo- 
ple of three hundred years ago. The airy 
hunter is still Black, in their legend. Ac- 
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cepting Miss X. Y.’s evidence as genuine 
(which I have no shadow of reason to doubt), 
we may suggest that a practical joke as old 
as the days of Francis I is still being played. 
This argues great perseverance, nor do I 
know how the joker produces the sounds of 
Yak! Yak! 'The stag was equally nonplussed, 
and his appearance is certainly very pictur- 
esque; so absorbed was he that he did not 
observe the approaching bicyclist. The bi- 
cycle, again, is a very modern touch, as 
when the American lady, in the haunted ave- 
nue of a Scotch country house, rode through 
the Grey Lady, who paid no attention to the 
warning note of the bicycle bell. Setting a 
practical joke aside, we fall back on a “lo- 
cal permanent possibility of hallucination,” 
which is a roundabout way of saying that 
some places are haunted. Or some may ar- 
gue that Miss X. Y. had heard all about the 
chasseur noir, and that her subconscious self 
revived a visual and auditory production of 
what her ordinary memory had forgotten. 
Or, finally, the belief in the minds of the 
villagers affected hers “telepathically,” 
which, perhaps, is the least credible opinion 
of all. I leave these suggestions to the 
learned, and especially to Professor William 
James. That the Black Man was a robber 
I don’t believe, for, if so, why did he not rob 
on so easy an opportunity? In a recent arti- 
cle, M. Edouard Fournier said that “ rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and sous-préfets have 
killed the Chasseur Noir.” But he is still 
chasing. Tradition is not so easily killed. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND, 


The Primrose Way. 


By Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


OnE sat by the fire when the Traveler en- 
tered the inn. Outside the north wind 
howled, and the sleet-demons drove headlong 
through the night; a line of fleecy snow 
marked the casement’s ill-fitting joinings, and 
whirled in goblin dances on the sill. By the 
window the Traveler shivered, and made 
haste to gain the summer circle of the fire, 
where oaken logs gave out the heat which 
August suns had bred. 


On the floor were dry rushes, which made 
a pleasant noise of rustling when the foot 
stirred them in walking; and to the one 
who sat by the fire they spoke of long days 
when they grew at the water-edge, and the 
water-fowl paddled in and out among them, 
and the bream and the shy trout swam with- 
in' their shadow, and overhead the white 
clouds floated in the summer sky, with fleet 
shadows which fled across the water and the 
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purple hills. In the corners of the room the 
firelight danced, with elvish flickerings and 
sudden leapings up and down; and waver- 
ing blots of dark made the rude walls un- 
real, unstable and uncanny. Above hung 
herbs, dried, and bacon-flitches on the raft- 
ers, the which were black with many a win- 
ter’s smoke. 

Then, on the high-backed settle, polished 
with the sitting of wool-clad men, the Trav- 
eler sat him down, looking at the one who 
sat across the clay-built hearth, not openly, 
as witb rude and unbeseeming curiosity, but 
yet heedfully, as befits with one unknown, a 
stranger, and in troublous times, seeking 
some sign whereby he might know some- 
what of the other, a badge or cognizance, be- 
like, which should mark his belonging, or, 
at least, something to tell, if he were of 
peaceful following or of arms. 

But naught might he espy. Sword and 
dagger there were, but nothing did these 
tell, since many a peaceful merchant went 
weaponed, looking to the safety of his goods 
and gold, that they were not wrested from 
him as he traveled by wolves-heads and out- 
lawed men. Nor yet did the other seem 
rough and fierce, like some straggling man- 
at-arms, quick with his weapon, and not 
over-scrupulous as to mine and thine. And 
yet, altho not such an one, there was 
that about him which mocked the eye, and 
forbade the thought of clerk or chapman. 

Then, by and by, the two fell into talk, as 
happens often at an inn; and the Traveler 
made bold to ask whence came the other, 
and whither he went. Then that other made 
answer. “ Whence I come I know not; and I 
go nowhither; neither do [ abide here.” 

Then the Traveler bethought him that the 
other made a mock of him, and liked it lit- 
tle; but that other, leaning forward and 
smiling, spoke to him, saying that he mocked 
him not, but spoke in all earnestness; so 
that the Traveler sat silent and wondered 
what manner of man this was who knew not 
whence he came nor wither he was journey- 
ing. 

Then spoke that other; and his speech was 
no otherwise than this : ‘“‘ Whence I came I 
know not, for having left that place, which 
was not mine, it straightway vanished from 
my memory, and I know it no more, nor the 
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name thereof, nor the way thereunto; this 
only, that it lies in the Land of Forgotten 
Things, beyond whose boundaries may no 
man go, save he be of. those that walk the 
night. This also, that I have passed by the 
Days of Dreaming, and wended through that 
place wherein abideth the Long Thoughts of 
Youth; and certain of those thoughts abide 
with me, and I may in no manner be rid, 
since thus it is with every man, who, pass- 
ing that place, comes to the Time of Other 
Ways. So now am I a Way-farer; and 1 
travel the Primrose Way. For this reason I 
abide not here; nor yet know I whither that 
Way will lead me, wherefore I said that I 
went nowhither, since he who knows not 
his journey’s end cannot tell whereunto he 
goeth.” 

Then asked the Traveler concerning that 
Way whereof tue other made mention, and 
received for answer words like these : 

“Tho the name be gay, yet is not that 
Way all lightness in the traveling. Where it 
starts, I do not know, save that they who 
fare along it see it first by the Gleam; and 
to all men does it look different; and on no 
two does the Gleam shine alike, but each 
knows the Gleam when that it shines for 
him; yet for some does it never shine, so 
that they go heavily, and in a gray light all 
their days. But to those for whom it shines 
it shows clearly the Way, nor yet the end 
thereof, but some certain part, to some more 
than to others; yet all see somewhat, and the 
Gleam leadeth ever-on; and those who fol- 
low with firm and steadfast feet come, at 
last, to the Hills which are. Higher, to the 
foot thereof, or to the Middle Slope, or to 
the Topmost Hight, as the case may be, and 
the Wayfarer’s deserts allow. 

“For all progress on that Way is won by 
working, and no good work is wasted, tho 
the memory of it may not abide with men; 
so no stroke is wholly lost, even tho it reach 
not its aim. And they who walk the Prim- 
rose Way know each the other, and each the 
other’s work; and to each is given what his 
work demands. Yet do they not always see 
the reward of their work, for ofttime that 
cometh later; yet each knoweth if his work 
is good, and if it satisfy the worker then is 
that a reward; for on this Way go none but 
they who be earnest, not dallying, nor yet 
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pretenders, but men who do for the doing’s 
sake, and for the Things that Are. 

“ And the Way goeth through the Valley 
of Striving, where each does as he knows; 
and on either side is the Hedge of Obscur- 
ity, through the which can the Way-farers 
see out upon the world and upon other men, 
yet can other men not see them, save indis- 
tinguishably, as in a crowd; so that work 
gaineth no praise of the ~world until that 
Valley be traversed and the journeyers 
therein be come to the place of Pleasant 
Things. And there are they somewhat seen 
of men, and of them are said words pleasing 
to the ear, so that many remain in that 
place, and go no farther, falsely thinking 
that the end of the Way is come. 

“But they for whom the Gleam still 
shines, and it shines for all upon that Way 
whose eyes are willing to see it, they press 
on. now climbing up a hill, to stand upon 
the little top thereof for a space, and anon 
going down into some hollow, wherein, for 
a time, they fancy their work and them- 
selves to be lost, and grieve therefor, until 
that they see the Gleam again, and then are 
they emboldened, and go forward gladly. 

“So going, they reach the Inn of Heart’s 
Desire, the which standeth beyond the 
Bridge of Greater Success; and before the 
door of that inn groweth a rose-tree, where- 
on blow roses white and roses blood-red, the 
which sojourners at the inn may have for 
the plucking. And there is no thorn on that 
tree, save only one, which is the “Thorp of 
Stirring Thought, that they who abide at 
the inn may not lose themselves in oversoon 
content, but, being pricked thereby, must go 
on again to new things, new work, new 
ways. 

“So it is that, at long last, they come to 
the end; and none knoweth what that may 
be until he arrive thereat. But ever, as they 
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journey, do they have good company of those 
they meet; and, it may be, a faithful faring- 
fellow, so that each has joy of other. And 
ever, as they go, they see beauty in com- 
mon things; and their eyes and ears are 
opened, so that the plants of the way-side, 
and the trees of the wood, and the birds in 
the fields are understanded by them, and 
so are a joy and a delight. And at the end, 
following the Gleam, they come to the Place 
of Well-earned Rest, and the Hills which are 
Higher.” 

Here the Way-farer made an end of speak- 
ing and fell silent; and the Traveler said, 
speaking as one who hears and yet does not 
understand : “ Friend, what avail is all this 
working and journeying of which you speak? 
Is it money, or place, or power, or fame?” 

Then the other asked in his turn: “ Did 
you never work for the working? And have 
I not told all plainly?” 

But the Traveler shook his head, as_ one 
who would say, “Here is a strange manner 
of fellow;” even as many look with wonder 
and contempt on one who sees beauty in a 
flower of the fields, shaking their heads, and 
seeing no worth in any bloom, save it be 
grown for a price in a glass house. 

Then the Way-farer, seeing this, smiled to 
lLimself, and was in no whit troubled; but 
made a merry jest with the maid who 
brought the ale, and said how good was a 
fire and a snug seat, even while the Traveler 
complained of the wind outside. And in the 
morning the Way-farer strode briskly on- 
ward, whistling a jolly catch, and with good 
greetings from all he met; but as for the 
Traveler, he went off grumbling because that 
February was not May, and still shaking his 
head as not understanding what he had 
heard, and estimating it little, in that no 
gain of commerce came thereby. 


CHILLICOTHE. Onto, 











Lowell and His Friends.* 


OncE in a while it is refreshing and en- 
couraging to come upon a book at once thor- 
oughly good and wholly American. Edward 
Everett Hale is a man with a country. His 
patriotism is simple, unhesitating, great. He 
had the right to do the task so well done in 
this book, and there is a naturalness and an 
ease of movement in the text which gives 
the reader a feeling that he is following a 
guide who is perfectly familiar with the 
ground and happy in going over it. There 
could scarcely be a more readable biogra- 
phy; so far as manner goes, it almost reads 
itself. Lowell had a way of holding his 
audience, and the grip of his personality 
somehow exerts itself in these pages. 

The fascination of a simple, almost collo- 
quial, style, which gives the effect of hearing 
the story a good talker tells when at his most 
dignified ease, runs throughout the book, so 
that it is not difficult to forget page 
and line and accept the illusion of 
seeing before one the famous Cambridge 
groups and hearing the conversations and 
feeling the ambrosial influence once rich 
upon the air of Harvard’s neighborhood. 
Dr. Hale tells the story of Lowell’s life in the 
first person, as is meet, for he was a part 
of the picture of which Lowell is here the 
center; but he says almost too little about 
himself as one of the “friends” included 
in his book’s title. 

The biography opens with a delightful 
sketch of Lowell’s boyhood and early life, 
including a description of the home infiu- 
ences by which his babyhood and budding 
youth were directed and trained. It was a 
home for Americans to be proud of and take 
as a fine model in both its make-up and its 
economies. From “ Elmwood” to Harvard 
College is a natural step. Two chapters are 
devoted to student’s work and the begin- 
nings of cacoéthes scribendi during the Har- 
vard course. Then we are led out to Con- 
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eord for a pleasant look at Lowell’s unpleas- 
ant days there under the tutorship of the 
Rev. Berzillai Frost during a banishment 
from college. Dr. Hale effectually demolishes 
the ugly story lately set afloat that Lowell’s 
“rustication”’ was on account of drunken- 
ness. He says: “I think I saw him every 
day of his life for the first six months of his 
senior year, frequently half a dozen times a 
day, excepting in the winter vacation. He 
lived out of college; our room was in college, 
and it was a convenient loafing place. Now, 
let me say that from his birth to his death 
I never saw him in the least under the in- 
fluence of liquor which could be detected in 
any way.” We think that this should for- 
eyer settle the foolish story. 

The strain of personal reminiscence run- 
ning through all the chapters is strong with 
charm for us; it gives the zest of comrade- 
ship and draws us into most enjoyable com- 
pany. Lowell had a rollicking spirit with 
which he tousled the spirit of his friends. 
Never boisterous, he was always full of 
cheer and often bubbling over with fun. Dr. 
Hale’s lively recollection brings up the best 
of everything. His chapter on Boston in the 
forties, altho short, could scarcely be im- 
proved as a swift and telling sketch. But it 
is when the story reaches the real opening of 
Lowell’s influential ‘literary life that it be- 
comes tense with an interest much deeper 
than that which belongs to mere successful 
writing and genial living. 

The chapter on “Twenty Years of Har- 
vard Life” gives a strong impression of the 
days when life in Cambridge was struggling 
out from the almost Arcadian atmosphere so 
long hanging over it into something like cos- 
mopolitan light. The coming of Louis Agas- 
siz and the old world influence which he and 
his European friends who came to visit him 
exerted upon Harvard and its coterie are 
graphically pictured. Many delightful anec- 
dotes enliven the narrative and strengthen 
the effect of absolute authenticity, an effect 
not always made in biography. Dr. Hale’s 
own life-stream ran so close to Lowell’s that 
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the genial ripples flashed back and forth to 
one another, and here the story becomes 


crowded with the doings of mutual friends. 


whose names bring to the reader an almost 
perfect impression of all that is worth re- 
membering in the literary, scientific, polit- 
ical and religious movements of the middle 
years of the present century. 

In writing the chapters on Lowell as Min- 
ister to Spain and Minister to England, Dr. 
Hale depends more upon sources outside 
himself; but the story still holds well and 
keeps the true Lowell always before us. 
There is neither criticism nor fulsome ap- 
preciation; but we feel how deeply the biog- 
rapher enjoys the beautiful triumphs of the 
man whose life he is sketching. It is a true 
American’s delight in a true American. It 
is a noble man of letters unveiling a rapidly 
made statue of a noble man of letters. Low- 
ell’s brilliant diplomatic success in England 
and the fine literary flavor of it are not 
thrust upon the reader with admiration 
points sown at random; but the comfort of 
it all is not lost in the simple presentation 
by means of anecdotes, incidents, personal 
letters and the general disclosures made by 
Lowell and chose who were thrown most 
often and most intimately into his company, 
which supplements and invigorates the 
statement of larger facts. 

Toward the end of his book, which to the 
delighted reader must seem too short, Dr. 
Hale begins to let out his tender feeling for 
the man who was his lifetime friend, and the 
soft light of sentiment so pure and sweet 
does not hurt the story of Lowell’s last days. 
The book fitly ends with a reproduction of 
““My Brook,” a poem written by Lowell in 
September, 1889. And now as we glance 
back of Dr. Hale’s pages we see that it is 
not a biography that he has written, but a 
luminous personal sketch which irradiates 
just the light by which the more detailed life 
6f Lowell should be read. It is a book that 
should go at once into every American li- 
brary and be read by every true American. 





Tur TruE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Syd- 
ney George Fisher. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.00.) Is the wrong side of a piece 
of tapestry any more real than its right ? 
Are a man’s faults any more representative 
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of the actual man than his good qual- 
ities ? Ought a man to be judged chiefly by 
the former ? Are a great man’s faults to be 
held so close to the eye that his greatness 
and his good deeds shall be hidden behind 
them ? Apparently Benjamin Franklin’s 
present biographer would give an affirmative 
reply to all of these queries. In Franklin’s 
case there would certainly seem to be little 
necessity for this sort of scrutiny. In his 
inimitable autobiography he would seem to 
have forestalled the tongues of his detractors 
by an exposition of his failings which was so 
frank asto have been deemed reprehensible by 
the majority of his contemporaries. So great 
was this frankness that Mr. Fisher, with the 
best will in the world, has found nothing to 
add save reports of some of the malignant 
gossip of Franklin’s contemporaries. The 
relish with which he repeats this unsavory 
stuff is indefensible. He tries to shield him- 
self behind the excellent quotation from 
Charles Francis Adams (which must be as- 
tonished to find itself upon the title-page to 
such a book), but it does not apply to his 
case. “A rigid moral analysis” does not 
consist in dilating upon wrongdoings and 
slurring over the nobler acts and aspirations 
of a character. All the world knows that 
Franklin had illegitimate children. He had 
never denied this, but, instead, had bravely 
done his best to atone for his fault, not seek- 
ing to shirk his responsibilities toward his in- 
nocent offspring, but fulfilling them to the 
best of his ability. That he did not name the 
mother or mothers of his unlawful son and 
a possible daughter, whose existence can 
hardly be considered as proved by anything 
here presented, would probably seem to any 
other person than Mr. Fisher a point to the 
father’s credit, rather than the reverse. 
Franklin made no pretentions to being better 
than he was, and neither his contemporaries 
nor their posterity have ever considered him 
to have been either immaculate or infallible. 
On the other hand, the good and great deeds 
of Franklin’s life have far outweighed its 
wrongs and weaknesses. He has been, and 
will always continue to be, considered as one 
of the greatest of Americans and purest of 
patriots. Nothing can change this. The evil 
of such biographies as the present one con- 
sists in such a presentation of Franklin’s 
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faults as will almost necessarily leave upon 
the youthful mind the impression that such 
faults are but trivial matters after all and 
are almost essential parts of the man’s great- 
ness. The disposition to dwell unduly upon 
the ill-deeds or bad qualities of either public 
or private characters is indefensible, even 
when the subjects of censure are here to de- 
fend themselves from assault. In this in- 
stance the harm that may be done to the 
memory of the illustrious dead is of less con- 
sequence than that which may result to the 
minds of young readers. Franklin was in 
most respects a well-intentioned and well- 
doing man. He was at once honest and 
adroit, useful as few men have ever been, 
courageous, benevolent, original, broad- 
minded, and wise with the wisdom of un- 
common good sense. While it would not be 
honest to ignore his faults it is no better to 
drag them out and make them unduly promi- 
nent. Even Mr. Fisher’s vivacity of narra- 
tion cannot excuse the delight he takes in 
doing this. 


A Suort Hisrory or Astronomy. By Ar 
thur Berry, M.A. University Series. (Pub- 
lished by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.50.) This book contains a concise 
history of astronomy, from the days of the 
early observers to the present period. It 
presents, briefly, the discoveries of the prim- 
itive ages with regard to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, dealing with the theories 
advanced by the Greek astronomers, Hip- 
parchus, Ptolemy, ete., leading up to the era 
when Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo and New- 
ton startled the world with their remarka- 
ble discoveries concerning the laws of mo- 
tion and universal gravitation. Mathemat- 
ics and mechanics now made rapid strides 
in aiding the growth of astronomy, and 
having reached this period the whole drift 
of astronomical research was changed. An 
interesting account is given of the conse- 
quent growth of observational astronomy, 
during the eighteenth century, due to the re- 
searches of such scientists as Halley and 
Bradley, and of gravitational astronomy un- 
der the direction of the five great mathe- 
matical astronomers, Euler, Clairaut, D’Al- 
embert, Lagrange and Laplace. The latter 
part of the book treats of the Herschels and 
their researches with regard to the distribu- 
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tion of stars, nebulz, variable and double 
stars, Herschel’s work on the solar system, 
and observations of Saturn, Jupiter, Venus 
and Mars. On page 380, however, there is 
the same mistake that occurs in Miss 
Clerke’s “‘ History of Astronomy,” in attrib- 
uting the discovery of Saturn’s satellite Hy- 
perion to William Cranch Bond, instead of 
the son, George P. Bond, who was at that 
time’ director of the Harvard Observatory. 
The progress of astronomy during the nine- 
teenth century is all too briefly described in 
the last fifty pages of the book, a very con- 
densed account being given of the great 
growth of observational, gravitational, and 
descriptive astronomy during that period, 
and only a small part of this space is claimed 
by the spectroscope and its work. At the 
end of the book there is a valuable list of 
authorities and books for students, and an 
index of the names of great astronomers 
and scientists referred to in the text of the 
book. Over one hundred illustrations add 
greatly to the interest of the work, and 
serve to elucidate the meaning of the text. 
HEART OF Man. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) Solid literary structure and high 
thoughtfulness are the chief evidences of 
value in the four papers of which this vol- 
ume is made up. Mr. Woodberry writes as a 
poet, out of his emotional centers, and we 
must, to understand him best, read his es- 
says from the Parnassian point of view. 
His criticism rejects the coarse and power- 
ful environment of what we call practical 
life. He imagines that literature “‘ organizes 
life ’—not that life organizes literature—and 
all that he has to say comes from far within 
the circle of books. But his message is inter- 
esting, charming. It is restful and comfort- 
ing to go with him into the sweet remoteness 
of literary abstraction and try to forget the 
immense realties and tremendous weight of 
what actually counts in the making of hu- 
man life. His ‘“‘ New Defense of Poetry ” is 
a paper rich in sympathy profoundly grate- 
ful to the poetic nature, and yet, read in the 
concentrated light of our time, its effect is 
but momentary. The avoirdupois of the age 
presses too heavily. Some day, may be, but 
not now, the world will listen, as a united 
whole, to the poet’s theories. As for us, we 
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listen and nod approval, at the same time 
aware that the ancient lute-strings are being 
silently rearranged for the music of the fu- 
ture. The Muses die hard, not aware of the 
resurrection; but they will rise when the next 
great poet sounds a century’s burst of mean- 
ing. The new age will compel its singer— 
never did singer compel an age. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. A New English Translation. 
Edited by Paul Haupt. Part 6. The Book of 
Joshua, Transtated by W. H. Bennett. (Pp. 
93. $1.25.) Part 12. The Book of Ezekiel, 
Translated by C. H. Toy. (Pp. 208. $2.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) Here we 
have two more of the eagerly awaited vol- 
umes of Professor Haupt’s Polychrome 
Bible, in English, in the same handsome 
quarto form, with colored and engraved illus- 
trations, and with the translation of Joshua, 
by Professor Bennett, of London, in the 
colors which are meant to indicate the dif- 
ferent strata of authorship. In Ezekiel no 
device of color is necessary, as there is no 
thought that any one but Ezekiel had a hand 
in the composition of the book. The reader 
now has Leviticus, Joshua, Judges, Psalms, 
Isaiah and Ezekiel in English translation. 
Kzekiel is written mainly in prose. Occa- 
sionally we have a short poem, as this from 
chapter 21: 

“ A sword, a sword! 

Sharpened and polished! 
Sharpened to slay! 

Polished to flash forth lightning!" 


“It is given to the slaughterer 
To grasp with the hand! 

It is sharpened and polished 
For the hand of the slayer!” 

Professor Toy’s work is done with great 
care and much learning. Of course the justi- 
fication of the textual amendments, for 
which even more than for its polychrome 
feature this series will be monumental, is to 
be found in the volume of the Hebrew text. 
The illustrations in both the volumes are 
numerous, well selected and often fresh. 
Dr. Haupt, as editor, has kept a close super- 
vision, and added occasional notes and is re- 
sponsible for the unity of the English style 
of the translation. We question whether 
the best spelling is followed in such proper 
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names as “ Beyroot” and ‘ Nimrood;” and 
Bonavia’s explanation of the returning of 
the winged genii with a cone and bucket by 
the sacred tree (for fertilization of the palm 
or fig) is perhaps hastily adopted. We also 
notice that better illustrations of the Cypri- 
ote ring dance might have been found in 
General Di Cesnola’s published Atlas of his 
collection in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York than those taken, we believe, from 
the Berlin Museum. This Polychrome Bible 
makes an epoch in the study of the Old Tes- 
tament, and ought to be in the hands of every 
student. 


A History oF Ecypt. With Numerous II- 
lustrations. Vol. 4. The Ptolemaic Dynasty. 
By J. P. Mahaffy. 12mo. Pp. 261. Vol. 5. 
Under Roman Rule. By J. G. Milne. (Pp. 262. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.25 per volume.) These two vol- 
umes continue The History of Egypt, the pre- 
vious volumes of which have been by Pro- 
fessor Petrie, into the Greek and Roman pe- 
riod. A sixth volume of Stanley Lane Poole 
on Arabic Egypt will complete the work. 
The merit of this new history consists in the 
use of the very latest material secured by 
the active excavations carried on by numer- 
ous explorers. Professors Petrie and Ma- 
haffy have themselves been in the forefront 
of these fresh investigations, one in the 
trenches and the other in the study, describ- 
ing the papyrus fragments. The illustra- 


> tions are numerous and fresh, and are ad- 


mirable examples of the half-tone photo- 
graphic reproductions. Already the stand- 
ard histories of Egypt by Lenormand and 
Canon Rawlinson are out of date, and must 
be replaced by such as this, which takes note 
of the extraordinary discoveries of the past 
five years. 


TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST FROM 
PENANG TO THE PHILIPPINES. By Rownsevelle 
Wildman, Consul-General of the U. 8. at Hong 
Kong. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 
$1.00.) Young people will find very pleasant 
reading in these tales of Malayan life and 
scenery; they are full of adventures, witb 
some rather startling attempts, it seems to 
us, to go Mr. Rudyard Kipling “ one better ” 
in the way of jungle stories. Consul Wild- 
man has a clever turn of the pen, and his 
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_ knowledge of the country and people of 


which: he writes is excellent. The stories 
are well told and well illustrated. They 
have both freshness and timeliness in their 
favor, and so should have a cordial wel- 
come. We give the book a special impulse 
toward all our young readers. 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF Sport. Edited by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek 
and F. G, Aflalo. Vol. II, LI—Z. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10.00.) This is the 
second and concluding volume of a superb 
work of the highest practical interest to the 
lovers of outdoor sports, recreations and pas- 
times. It is a treasury of carefully collected 
and alphabetically arranged information, 
presented by experts by means of short, 
pithy, comprehensive articles ,with accom- 
panying illustrations. Both text and pictures 
are all that could be wished for in a work of 
this kind. Ancient, medieval and modern 
sports and games, including military, aquatic 
and field exercises, hunting, angling, shoot- 
ing, descriptions of game-birds and animals 
all over the world, and the methods of taking 
them, are so presented that the spirit as well 
as the facts is felt by the reader. It would 
puzzle a reviewer to offer an adequate out- 
line of a work so complete and so full of 
variety. We can but say that it surely will 
find its way into every enlightened sports- 
man’s library; and to readers who care little 
for sports it is a book brim full of both en 
tertainment and instruction. A good index 
makes it handy for reference. 


RAMAKRISHNA, His LIFE AND SAYINGS. By 
F. Max Miller. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50, net.) Professor Miiller has here 
given a connected and, as far as possible, 
complete account of the life and sayings of 
the remarkable man whose death in 1886 
was recorded in the Indian newspapers, and 
whose highly colored religious reflections 
have been glimpsed through the mist of re- 
cent Oriental sketches. Professor Miiller’s 
introduction, which covers 97 pages, is of 
great interest, touching as it does with mas- 
terly force upon many of the peculiarities, 
difficulties and wonders of the so-called phi- 
losophy of the Indian Mahatmas. Every per- 
son interested in ‘“‘ Theosophy ” and Esoteric 
Buddhism will read this essay with great 
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attention, if not with perfect agreement, for 
Professor Miiller, right or wrong, is always 
scholarly, searching and wisely careful of his 
‘ground. The sayings, 395 in number, whic 
follow the essay, cover a wide and curious 
field of religious and moral expression, and 
in the light of Professor Miiller’s explana- 
tions and suggestions they should be easily 
understood by every intelligent reader. To 
students of current Indian philosophical 
teachings the book will be a welcome gift 
from a most liberal hand. 

Austria. By Sidney Whitman. With the 
Collaboration of J. R. McIlraith. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This new vol- 
ume of the “ Story of the Nations Series ” is 
a good, clear history of ‘ that portion of the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire which from 
time immemorial has, to a great extent, been 
German in race and character.” As a short, 
comprehensive sketch of the subject Mr. 
Whitman’s book commends itself to the gen- 
eral reader and to the student beginning to 
read the history of Europe. Mr. Whitman’s 
style is lucid and his general arrangement of 
the very intricate lines of his story is admi- 
rable. A good map and a comprehensive in- 
dex add greatly to the book’s value as a 
short work of reference. 





Literary Notes. 


“No. 5 John Street,” which Mr. Justin 
McCarthy speaks of on another page as “a 
book that everybody is bound to read,” is pub- 
lished in this country by the Century Company. 
It is not the author’s first novel, as Mr. White- 
ing has been writing for twenty years. 


...-Mr. William Archer, the brilliant Eng- 
lish critic of drama and literature, is the subject 
of a sketch by Professor Brander Matthews in 
the May Forum. Mr. Archer’s American Let- 
ters, published in the New York T'imes, are 
written with utmost freedom from insularity 
and with readiest appreciation of all that is 
good. 

..--A work by Dr. ‘Timothy Dwight, the re- 
tiring President of Yale University, will be pub- 
lished immediately by Dodd, Mead & Co., and 
not in the Autumn as formerly announced. It 
is entitled “ Thoughts Of and For the Inner 
Life.” The volume contains selections from Dr. 
Dwight’s sermons preached in the college chapel 
during his long term of presidency. 
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...That much-talked-of-story, ‘“‘ David Har- 
m,” by the late Edward Noyes Westcott, has 
just entered its one hundred and tenth thousand. 
In a single day, lately, there were sold 
from the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., 3,300 
copies of the book. This story seems likely to 
lead the fiction of April as regards the number 
of copies going into the possession of the public, 
as it did that of March. 


..--In “Helbeck of Bannisdale,” Mrs. 
Humphry Ward does not treat of things 
religious in a manner that all English church- 
men approve. Mrs. Ward has very decided 
views on the Oxford Movement, which she has 
never hesitated to express. The other side is 
now to have a hearing through Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward, a kinswoman of the late Duke of Nor- 
folk of Oxford Movement fame. Her book will 
bear the title of “One Poor Scruple,” and it 
will be presented to American readers through 
the press of Longmans, Green & Co. 


.-This “ Life of Dewey,” written by Mar- 
gherita Arlina Hamm, war correspondent for the 
New York World, Mail and Express and New 
York Sun during the Chino-Japanese war, and 
for the Leslie’s Syndicate and Mail and Express 
during the.late war with Spain, has just been is- 
sued by Tennyson Neely. In the preparation 
of this work the author has been in communica- 
tion with the Admiral and members of his fam- 
ily, has visited his homes in Washington and 
Vermont, and has made a study of the histories 
and records of the Dewey family. She has cor- 
responded with the Admiral’s fellow officers in 
the civil war, where he won his spurs, and has 
numerous new and interesting anecdotes con- 
cerning his naval career. The book will treat 
of the youthful life of the great fighter, of. his 
school experiences, his struggles and his triumphs 
and promotions. 





Books of the Week. 


Facing the Twentieth Century. By James 
M. King. 12x10, pp. 640. New York: 
American Union "League Society 

A Fight for the Green and Gold; or, Gerald 
Desmond. A Romantic Dream of Irish 
Liberty. Py John J. Hagarty. 714x5, pp. 
245. New York: F. Tennyson Neely.. 

The Grail Brothers ; or, Was It an Acci- 
dent? By Sarah H. Gale. 714x5, pp. 
245. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. . 

Andrew Murray Year Book. By M. J. Shep- 
person. 5x4, pp. 191. Sesten : “ Watch- 
word and Truth.” 

The Round Rabbit. By Agnes Lee. 

pp. 52. Boston: Copeland & Day.... 

Fate. By Ada Negri. Authorized 
lation from the Italian by A 
Blomberg. 6x4, pp. 94. Boston: 
land ay 

Sicilian Idyls and Other Verses. 
lated from the Greek. 
Sedgwick. 6x4, pp. 119. 
land & Day 

Annual Report of the Operations of the 


. Von 
Cope- 


Trans- 
By Jane Minot 
Boston: Cope- 
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United States Life Saving Service for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1898. 10x 
7, pp. 448. Washington : Government 
Printing SPUR OD 5555 oon oo oon 00 0 On wets 
Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction at the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Session, Held in the City 
of New York, May 18-23, 1898. Edited 
by Isabel C. Barrows. 10x7, pp. 44. 
Boston: George H. Ellis 
An Epitome of the History ng? Medicine. 
By Roswell Park. 9x6, 370. New 
York: The F. A. ayis 
One Poor Scruple. A Seven Weeks’ Story. 
By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 716x5, pp. 384 
New York: Longmans, Green & C 
Stevens’s Mechanical Catechism. By G. 
4x4, pp. 33x5. Chicage : Fralva 


By Hugo *Miinster- 
New York: Hough- 


By Arlo Bates. 
New York: oe, 
Theddeus neh 


By Samuel W. ’ "‘MeCall. 
744x5, pp. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & 


The Antigone of Sophocles, Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Geo. Herbert 
Palmer. 714x5, pp. 100. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Hermione, And Other Poems. 
Rowland Sill. - 5x4, pp. 109. w York: 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co 

Marriages of the Deat in America. A 
ward Allen Fay. 10x7, pp. 527. ash- 
ington: Gibson Bros 

State of Michigan, Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
trial Statistics, under Direction of Joseph 
L. Cox, Commissioner of Labor; John 
Holbrook, Deputy Commissioner. 12x10, 
pp. 539. Lansing: Robert Smith Printing 


A Catalogue of Authors. 
tin we Miffin & Co. 9x5, 
hes si3 zing the Rich. B Alfred. r Ferris. 
pp. 432. Philadelphia: T. S. 
pets 4 Co 


Theory and Practice of ae, By Da- 
vid P. Page. 7x5, pp. 210. ew York: 
American Book Co 

Mistress Content Cradock. By Annie 
Trumbull. 7x5, pp. 220. New York: 


Heaven Ray By Rev. A. Stimpson. 
7x5, 300. New York: Christian Al- 
anes’ Mbublishing Co 

Across India at . Dawn of the 20th Cen- 

By Lucy E. Guinness. 12x10, pp. 
. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co.. 

The Profit of the Many. By Edward Tall 
madge Root. WAXD, pp. 321. New York 
Fleming H. Revell Co................- 
Bible Manners and or. By Rev. G. M. 
Mackie. 6x4, pp. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell e 

The Life and Correspondence of Geo. Bor- 
row. By Wm. I. Knapp. . two Vols. 
9x6, PP 784. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Son Per set 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. B 
Sir Wemyss Reid. In two Vols. 12x8, 

i New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons. 


The Civil War on the mpeter. By Wiley 
om i . 9x6, 546. New 


ork: G. P. 
culldren roa = Mist. By Bden Phillpotts. 
550. New York: G. P. Put- 


The Story of the People of maviene im the 
XIXth Century. By Justin McCarthy. 
61. New York: G. P. Put- 


ore and Life. 
berg. 9x6, pp. 282. 
ton, Mifflin & Co 
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Islam in Africa. By Anson P. 
With age as by F. F. 
T4x5, 


Atterbury. 
Ellinwood. 

New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Son 


Our Right to ie ng and Hold Foreign Ter- 
ritory. By Cha A. PE ae i 714x5, 
pp. 50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Passing of Prince Rozan, A Romance 
of the Sea. By John Bickerdyke. 714x5, 
pp. 286. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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EDITORIALS. 


the Col- 


Self-Government for 
onies. 


OvR readers will not, we hope, be weary of 
our faith in free self-government for all peo- 
ples, nations and tribes, be they white, black 
or yellow; be they civilized or savage; be 
they Anglo-Saxons, Porto Ricans or Fili- 
pinos. We believe that, under national su- 
zerainty, self-government is a right for New 
Mexico, for the Ute Indians, just as truly as 
for Massachusetts and New York. There- 
fore we have insisted that just as soon as 
the condition of war can be relieved the arbi- 
trary military rule of Cuba and Porto Rico 
should end. Accordingly we heartily ap- 
prove the main contention, if not the imme- 
diate purpose, of Mr. Rivera, in his article 
pleading for self-government for Porto Rico. 
He is saying just what we have said. 

What Mr. Rivera does not seem to under- 
stand is that the conditions of war cannot 
give way to those of peace without allowing 
some few months for the exchange. Mili- 
tary rule and civil rule are two very differ- 
ent things; and the civil rule, with a civil 
governor instead of a military governor-gen- 
eral, must be provided for by an act of Con- 
gress; and Congress cannot act till it meets 
after the conclusion of the war. The Presi- 
dent is moving as fast as he can. It is very 
likely that he will call Congress together in 
extra session a month in advance of its reg- 
ular meeting, just for the purpose of hurry- 
ing up the organization of civil government 
for Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines; and to find fault with the delay is en- 
tirely unreasonable. We regret the delay as 
truly as does Mr. Rivera, but it cannot be 
helped; and for him to blame General Henry 
for it, as he does, is quite unfair. We know 
very well that there is a personal affront in- 
volved, in that General Henry thought it 
wise to accept Mr. Rivera’s resignation as 
Secretary of State. We are confident that 
General Henry did right; but we suppose the 
resignation was not offered with the expec- 
tation that it would be accepted. General 


Henry has done his best under military gov- 
ernment to maintain local self-government 
in the municipalities; only he has not main- 
tained it under the sole control of Mr. Ri- 
vera’s party. He has admitted the Radicals 
as well as the Liberals to his council; and we 
must say that the Radicals, now called Re- 
publicans, are quite as eager for self-govern- 
ment, and at the same time for the Ameri- 
canization of the islands, as are the Liberals. 

What the Commission in the -Philippines, 
headed by President Schurman, is reported 
as doing under the direction of the President 
has our heartiest commendation. It is said, 
on what appears to be good authority, that 
they are offering what is substantially a ter- 
ritorial form of self-government to the Fili- 
pinos. They announce to them what we in- 
tend to do for them and with them; not in 
the form of protocol for suspension of hos- 
tilities and peace, but as the expression of 
positive purpose to which the good faith of 
the American Government is pledged, and 
which will be certainly carried out. This is 
very different from Spanish pledges, because 
what we as a Government promise to do we 
perform; and our object is not to enrich our 
placemen but to benefit the people who have 
come under our flag. The President, through 
the Commission, offers them American liber- 
ty, and there is no better liberty in the world; 
American self-government, which is the 
freest there is anywhere, and American 
peace and prosperity. They shall have the 
right to vote, to choose their law-makers, tc 
conduct the ordinary executive functions un- 
der conditions like those in any American 
territory; a governor and a bench of supreme 
judges appointed by the President. What is 
good enough for Americans is good enough 
for them, is better than they will get any- 
where else, and we believe they will be satis- 
fied. Indeed, there is every appearance that 
their insurrection has come very nearly to an 
end. 

It is a matter for devout satisfaction that 
the President and his Cabinet take this high 
statesmanlike view of our obligations to the 
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people in our new possessions. It was to be 
feared that the notion would prevail that 
“inferior races” or “ subject races” would 
he regarded as having no rights except that 
of being governed, and that a horde of Amer- 
icans might be sent over to govern them in 
their own way. This we are assured is not 
to be; and yet it is important that the princi- 
ples in our Declaration of Independence and 
of our Constitution should be kept before the 
people, should be maintained, and that it 
should be understood that they are to be ap- 
plied by our national Government to the peo- 
ple of all our new possessions. 

What a pity it is that under our dual sys- 
tem of government, national and State, this 
great nation cannot protect a third of the 
population of its Southern States ! 





The Strikes. 


THE lesson which may be learned from the 
prompt suppression of the strike riots in 
Idaho is that for the restraint of such law- 
less and murderous men as these at Ward- 
ner were there is needed an armed and disci- 
plined force of seasoned soldiers who cannot 
be meved by sympathy with strikers or di- 
verted by any local influence from the work 
of restoring order. These mining camps in 
the Coeur d’Alene district have been the 
scene in past years of some of the most 
brutal and shocking excesses‘ ever recorded 
in the history of labor unions. The strike of 
the men in the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mines might have been followed by another 
labor war if the Governor had not been a 
man of good sense and determination. The 
State militia could not have done what was 
required. The local companies were largely 
represented in the ranks of the riotous strik- 
ers, who stole a railway train at Burke and 
carried with them in the cars to Wardner 
the 3.000 pounds of dynamite with which 
they destroyed the buildings of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan mining companies. The 
sheriff of the county was an ally of these 
ruffians; fifty of the strikers were his depu- 
ties. He has been arrested and is confined 
with the 350 other prisoners to await the re- 
sult of the inquest upon the dead bodies of 
the two men who were killed in the attack 
upon the mines. To neither the militia nor 
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the sheriff’s posse could the Governor look 
for assistance. He called for 500 soldiers of 
the regular army and they were sent to him. 
Under the command of a resolute officer 
their bearing and their action spread panic 
among the armed rioters, who straightway 
made for the woods. But 350 of them were 
caught and must answer for what they have 
done. The regular army was just the kind 
of force that was needed. Fortunately there 
were a few companies scattered about within 
500 miles of the Coeur d’Alene. The number 
of regulars at those stations, now small by 
reason of the employment of troops in our 
new possessions, should not be reduced. 

The merits of the controversy between the 
strikers and the mine-owners at Wardner de- 
served no consideration after the strikers 
took up arms, drove the non-union men to 
the hills, and blew up the mine buildings. 
The facts were, however, that the mine- 
owners had consented to give the increase of 
wages which the men demanded, but had de- 
clined to recognize the union or to discharge 
the few non-union workmen who were in 
their service. The strikers had a right to 
leave the mines, but they should be punished 
by the courts for their attack upon_ those 
who remained at work and their destruction 
of the mine property. 

The controversy at Buffalo is a complicat- 
ed one which presents other phases of the 
labor problem. The association of the own- 
ers of lake vessels engaged in carrying grain 


>has made a contract with William J. Con- 


ners.for the unloading of the grain at Buf- 
falo. He recently laid before the 1,500 shov- 
elers whom he is. accustomed to employ a 
new schedule of wages for the coming sea- 
son. This they rejected, and after the strike 
was a few days old they demanded not only 
that the old wages should be restored but 
also that they should no longer be required 
to receive their pay in certain saloons. It 
is known that fifteen or twenty of these sa- 
loons are owned or controlled by relatives of 
Conners or agents of the ‘‘ sub-bosses.” Un- 
der this infamous system the men were vit- 
tually compelled to spend a considerable part 
of their wages in the saloon pay-rooms or 
suffer the displeasure of their employer and 
his subordinates and perhaps be thrown out 
of work. Here was cause enough for a re- 











volt against the rule of Conners. The men 
asked that they should be paid “ at the offices 
of the elevators or at a business office like 
those maintained by employers in other repu- 
table industries.” Surely this was reasonable. 
They went further, even insisting that the 
contractor middleman should retire and that 
the vessel-owners should deal with them di- 
rectly. Loaded vessels have been coming in, 
and Conners has not been able to hire men 
enough to unload them. At last accounts 
there were 58 of these vessels at the docks, 
weighed down with nearly 5,000,000 bushels 
of grain, and the contractor had only a few 
shovelers, to whom he was forced to pay 
extraordinary wages. Therefore he yielded 
to the strikers’ demands so far as wages 
and the saloons were concerned, but he 
would not give up his contract, and the Lake 
Carriers’ Association supported him in his 
refusal to do it. The strikers insist that he 
shall go, and the contest is prolonged. 

To their credit it should be said that they 
have not attacked or interfered with the non- 
union men whom the contractor employs. A 
friend of the contractor and a spectator were 
hit by bullets from a drunken man’s revolver 


in the course of a quarrel in front of a sa-. 


loon, but it does not appear that the strikers 
have been guilty of violence or intimidation. 


.The Governor has asked the Board of Media- 


tion and Arbitration to bring about:a settle- 
ment, and the members of the board are 
making an investigation. The report of a 
public address made by one of the Commis- 
sioners at a strikers’ meeting indicates that 
he does not approach the subject in a strictly 
impartial frame of mind. 

In declining to work for the reduced scale 
of wages, or to receive their pay in saloons, 
or to make any further agreement with a 
contractor, the men are clearly within their 
rights. On the other hand, the contractor 
has a right to employ other men in their 
places, and those other men have a right to 
work, in which they ought to be protected. 

The action of the Governor of Arkansas 
and of a judge of the Circuit Court at Little 
Rock gives the strike of the coal miners in 
that State a very serious aspect. The mine- 
owners having undertaken to import miners 
from an adjoining State, Judge Rowe has 
issued an injunction restraining the railroad 
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companies from bringing into Arkansas men 
to take the places of the strikers. The Gov- 
ernor instructs the sheriffs of the border 
counties to enforce this injunction by sum- 
moning, if necessary, all the able-bodied men 
subject to their authority. An injunction in 
conflict with Judge Rowe’s has been issued 
by Judge Rogers of the Federal Court. The 
Governor’s action, as well as that of the 
local court, is defiantly in violation of the 
laws of the United States. If he shall at- 
tempt to prevent railway companies from 
bringing peaceable passengers into Arkan- 
sas he may speedily find himself in collision 
with the national authority and government. 
He should be enlightened as to the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens and the statutory 
provisions concerning interstate commerce. 





The Army Beef. 


AFTER a deal of testimony the Army Beef 
Court of Inquiry has presented to the Presi- 
dent its report on the charges made by Gen- 
eral Miles that “ embalmed beef” had been 
supplied to soldiers for food in the Cuban 
campaign, and the President has given the 
report his approval. This report is a very 
long and intricate document, and partly by 
direct statement and partly by implication it 
rebukes General Miles for his charges. 

The report will not be satisfactory to 
many who have read the published sum- 
maries of the testimony. It finds that the al- 
legation of General Miles as to the treatment 
of the refrigerated fresh beef with chemicals 
is not established and that he had no suf- 
ficient justification for alleging that the beef 
had been so treated. There was, however, 
considerable circumstantial evidence point- 
ing to the use of chemicals upon a part of the 
fresh beef supply, and as the court declined 
to hear fifty of General Miles’s witnesses 
who desired to testify concerning this alle- 
gation the finding might reasonably have 
been less emphatic. The court’s treatment 
of the testimony of Dr. Daly shows traces 
of bias. In the finding as to the canned roast 
beef due weight is not given to the over- 
whelming testimony of officers and men con- 
cerning the quality of this beef. It is not 
enough to say that such beef is not suitable 
for use on transports or as a continued field 
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ration. There was abundant evidence that 
much of it was utterly unfit for use as food. 
While General Miles is censured for failing 
to make complaint until December 21st, and 
while it is held that he was not justified in 
complaining even then, it is shown that the 
report of a board of inspection alleging or 
suggesting that chemical preservatives had 
been used was forwarded by him with his 
indorsement to the War Department on Oc- 
tober 26th. We do not see why the court 
should have taken so much pains to explain 
why the War Department paid no attention 
to the allegation in this report, and at the 
same time to censure Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maus because he did not tell the Department 
in what part of the report the charge could 
be found. It was the business of the War 
Department to read and act on the reports of 
its inspectors; if not of what use are they? 
We recall that Inspector-General Brecken- 
ridge was allowed no authority and therefore 
threw up his office and went to the front. 
But General Miles does not appear to be 
without blame for not having offered specific 
recommendations to accompany that report. 
The opinion that Eagan made unwarranted 
and reckless purchases of canned beef and 
was guilty of a “colossal error’’ does not 
really call for further proceedings against 
him, because his honesty is not questioned. 
The recommendation that no further pro- 
ceedings against any one be taken is in har- 
mony with the board’s view of the testi- 
mony, but the public is not likely to take 
quite that view. 3 





Mr. Tolbert’s Appeal. 


Was such a pitiful appeal ever made 
before as that addressed by Mr. R. R. Tol- 
bert, Republican candidate for Congress at 
the election in South Carolina last Novem- 
ber, to his neighbors in Abbeville and Green- 
wood counties, that they may allow him to 
return and live at his own home? He is one 
of the wealthiest men in the region, a cotton 
planter owning 2,800 acres, is a native South- 
erner, with South Carolina ancestry, and of 
the best character. His only fault is that he 
is a Republican, was a candidate for. Con- 
gress, and that he sought the vote of ne- 
groes. When registration was refused to 
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negroes he took pains to get their names, so 
that he could make a contest before Con- 
gress. For this perfectly legal act he was 
attacked, his father and his brother were 
shot, a dozen negroes were murdered, seven 
of them tied in a bunch to a log and shot, 
and he and his family were driven into exile. 
The story of his forcible exile was told by - 
him in THE INDEPENDENT of November 24th. 

Why should it be considered a cause for 
banishment in South Carolina that a man be- 
longs to the same party with the President 
ot the United States and seeks an election to 
Congress? There is only one answer, that 
the people are determined that the negro 
shall not vote. That is a settled thing; the 
pegro must be kept under. Mr. Tolbert tries 
to placate his neighbors, tells them that he 
does not want the negro to hold office, but 
that he has honestly been a Republican. He 
is willing to change his politics if he can be 
convinced of his error. He does not back 
down; he only asks the kind and just treat- 
ment he deserves. As to negroes voting he 
says: 

“TI am not now, and never have been, in favor 
of negroes holding office. I am not now, and 
never have been, in favor of any man exercising 
the right -of suffrage unless he is qualified to do 
so. But I do not believe in disfranchising on 
account of their color men who, because of prop- 
erty or education or established character, as 
good citizens, should be allowed to vote. . . . 
I cannot see that there is the remotest danger 
of negro domination, and I simply cannot be- 
lieve the white people, in the strength of their 
superiority, should commit crime against a 
weaker and defenseless race.” 

In saying this Mr. Tolbert has gone quite 
as far as an honest man can. He will not 
humiliate himself, and yet he tries to soothe 
the prejudices of his neighbors. Of course 
we would go further; for we believe in col- 
ored men or white men, indifferently, hold- 
ing office when they are fitted for it. . Prob- 
ably he does not think it wise for negroes to 
hold office in South Carolina, even if they 
are qualified; we cannot believe that he does 
not think the right to vote involves the right 
to hold office. Thus he concludes: 


“TI want to go back to my home with my 
wife and children and live there in peace till 
the end of my days. I want to have the friend- 
ship and good will of all my neighbors, and I am 
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sure that when they understand tie clearly I 
will have that to the fullest extent. I want to 
be able to go about the community and attend 
to my business affairs freely and without moles- 
tation, and without the consciousness that I am 
looked upon with distrust and suspicion. I sim- 
ply want a white man’s chance in a white man’s 
county. I do not ask for anything more than 
this, and I will not be satisfied with anything 
less.” 

This appeal is simply pitiful. More than 
that, itis a terrible indictment of the people 
of South Carolina. Why does not the Gov- 
ernor of the State protect his white citizens, 
if he cannot protect his black citizens, in the 
right to live peaceably on their inherited 
acres? Why does he not at least issue a 
proclamation to the people of Abbeville 
County requiring them to give this distin- 
guished citizen of that county the rights of 
his home? There is just one answer, and 
only one, to questions of this sort. The State 
of South Carolina does not want its citizens, 


even its white citizens, to have equal rights 


and fair protection. That State, and some 
other Southern States, are bigotedly, violent- 
ly committed to the support of one political 
party, and they will not allow freedom to 
the other. Mr. Tolbert, who was chairman 
of the Republican State Committee as well 
as candidate for Congress, meant to conduct 


an honest campaign, for principles and not 


for money. He was not allowed to do so. 
Murder and banishment were the penalty. 
We prophesy that this prematurely aged 
man, wan and thin and worn, who has not 
dared since the last election to return to his 
home, will still be excluded, threatened with 
death if he returns. : 

What can the national Government do for 
him? Nothing. But it can do one thing for 
justice, not to the South alone, but even 
more to the States. which do not restrict the 
right of suffrage. Congress can pass a law, 
in accordance with the Constitution, cutting 
down the representation in Congress of 
those States which cut down the list of vot- 
ers. This ought to be done. One voter in 
South Carolina or Mississippi counts as much 
as three voters in New York. Mr. Tolbert’s 
contest for a seat in Congress from the Third 
Congressional District of South Carolina may 
fail, perhaps properly fail; but it ought to be 
the occasion of such a readjustment of the 


seats iii Congress that South Carolina should 
have but three Representatives in Congress 
instead of seven. 





England and Russia. 

Lorp SALISBURY has for some time been 
an advocate of an Anglo-Russian under- 
standing. He has repeatedly accepted the 
assurances. of the. Russian Government in 
regard to one point after another, always 
maintaining that in the long run that is the 
best policy; that it is never good diplomacy 
to risk great advantages in the too stringent 
pursuit of lesser ones. For this he has been 
persistently attacked as giving up very gen- 
uine British interests in search of a will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

’ He has just secured another of those diplo- 
matic achievements which his opponents 
eall “ Pyrrhic victories.’ The Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement in regard to China is hailed 
as a great victory, and especially as indicat- 
ing the good feeling between the two govern- 
ments. It upholds the integrity of the Chi- 
nese Empire, and provides that neither Gov- 
ernmentshall interfere with the other in Man- 
churia and the Yangtse Valley respectively. 
No mention appears to have been made of 
the Russian backing of the Pekin-Hankau 
Railroad, nominally under the control of a 
Belgian syndicate, which asks for the special 
concession of the city of Hankau in the heart 
of the Yangtse Valley, nor is there any ref- 
erence to any undérstanding elsewhere. 
Trade questions do not seem to be touched. 

At the same time comes a report that Rus- 
sia has secured the concession for seventy 
years, practically permanent, of the impor- 
tant province of Azerbaijan in Persia, and 
a reversionary right to the Persian district 
of Bander Abbas on the Persian Gulf, Great 
Britain repeating the Wei-hai-wei perform- 
ance by sending a gunboat to seize the 
mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, the confluence of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and thus control 
Busrah and Bagdad. 

Coincident with these interesting facts 
comes the publication of a secret report. by 
M. de Witte, the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance, to his Government, to the effect that 
in the present financial condition of the Em- 
pire the only hope for such relief as is ab- 
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solutely essential to the carrying out of the 
plans for internal development is to be found 
in somearrangement with England by which 
English capital can be secured for Russian 
enterprises, and the English market opened 
to Russian produce. He shows how every 
other nation is inclosed within the hedge of 
a high protective tariff, and that England’s 
free trade policy makes her the only coun- 
try that is really open to the sole things that 
Russia has to sell—food products and raw 
material for manufactures. Still more im- 
portant even than this he considers the se- 
curing of the English financial market. It 
is becoming inereasingly difficult to float 
Russian loans in Paris and Berlin, hitherto 
the chief reliance of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Money must be had somewhere. If 
the French and Germans will not give it, 
Russia must perforce turn to the English. 
The Russian Minister then notices, and in 
this has the cordial support of other Minis- 
ters, including Prince Galitzin and the Grand 
Duke Michael, that if these advantages are 
to be secured it can only be through the 
establishment of mutual confidence. He 
refers to instances of English capitalists 
seeking investments in the Caucasus, and 
being deterred by reports that any acquire- 
ments they might make there would not be 
supported by the Russian Government, 
which particular difficulty was afterward 
overcome by special legislation. Perhaps 


most significant of all, however, is the ad-, 


mission by the Russian Minister of the neces- 
sity in oricr to the accomplishment of his 
purpose, of convincing the English people, 
as well as the English Government, of the 
sincerity of the Russian Government. 

The deduction from these facts is very 
plain. There is a strong party in Russia, 
headed by the most clear-headed statesman 
in the service of the Czar, which believes 
heartily in the interdependence of nations, 
and is willing to make some sacrifices to se- 
cure cordial relations with its fellow Govern- 
ments. There is another party which, hold- 
ing that Russia is absolutely sufficient unto 
herself, is in no need of outside support, can 
learn nothing from anybody, and has a spe- 
cial mission to show the world how an em- 
pire should be run, proposes to grasp every- 
thing that is in sight, and keep all it grasps, 
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to the absolute exclusion of everybody else. 
It is the old strife of Slavophile vs. West- 
erner, with M. Pobiedonostseff as the leader 
of the former, and M. de Witte as the cham- 
pion of the latter. ; 
Is there not here an opportunity for Amer- 
ica? If America will throw her influence 
promptly and effectively into the scale with 
England, in favor of the broadest and freest 
trade relations, the most cordial diplomatic 
alliances—or, if alliance’ be too strong a 
term, mutual inderstanding—it may be that 
the whole trend of Russian development can 
be changed. Instead of being the champion 
of everything that is exclusive, despotic, re- 
actionary, the great Slay Empire may take 
its place with the forward influences of the 
day. Two things mark the possibility—the 
Peace Conference, and this reaching out for 
English friendship and support. Both have 
primarily in view, from the Russian stand- 
point, the development of Russian internal 
resources. If Russian statesmen can learn 
through them that there is a fellowship of 
nations as well as of individuals, and that 
to secure it is worth some sacrifice, a great 
step forward will be made. It may be that 
Lord Salisbury saw all this and hence his 
willingness to meet the Russian proposals 
even more than half way. The United 
States can do no better than to join him in 
his purpose and at least make the effort. The 
opportunity is too great to be lost. 





WE give this week two serious articles on 
the Georgia horrors, one by a Northern ne- 
gro, the other by a Southern white man. 
No one can be surprised at the passionate 
indignation of Chaplain Steward; and all 
will recognize the noble conduct of Presiding 
Elder Lovejoy, who perhaps saved the life 
of one of the accused negroes. Mr. Lovejoy 
speaks the better religious sentiment of the 
white South; but we would ask a question or 
two about his article. He says: 

“The generation of negroes who commit 
crime have never known, they do not know 
now, the restraints of wholesome discipline. The 
ante-bellum darky early learned obedience to the 
will of his master; his life was ordered for him, 
his habits were regular, and in time became 
fixed. As a result the negro brought up under 
that system is gentle and docile, hard-working 
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and orderly. The young negroes of to-day know 
little of the blessings of a well-regulated home, 
their habits are of the worst, their minds are 
filled with notions of their own importance, and 
they constitute a disturbing and often a vicious 
element in the community.” 

Now we cannot but ask whether it is not 
also true of the whites who commit the 
crime of lynching that they “do not know 
the restraints of wholesome discipline,” 
whether they have “ well regulated homes,” 
and are not “ filled with notions of their own 
importance” quite as much as the negroes, 
and whether they do not feel their own “ su- 
periority?” He gives it as the evil result 
of giving the ballot to the negro that he 
takes bribes on election day. We cannot 
but ask if there is not a large class of white 
people that take bribes, and do not white 
people offer bribes, and is not this the result 
of “ putting the ballot in his hands?” We 
cannot but be pleased at the testimony to 
the value of the missionary schools for the 
Southern negroes. 





To the mere man of business the announce- 


ment of the amalgamation of the various 
Carnegie steel companies into a single com- 
pany, with perhaps the absorption of a num- 
ber of other companies into the grand com- 
bination, is one of great interest. But to the 
philanthropist it is of still greater interest 
to learn that Mr. Carnegie himself will abso- 
lutely retire from business and devote his 
energies wholly to charity. Mr. Carnegie, it 
has long been known, believes that a rich 
man has no right to spend his wealth on 
himself, but that his first duty is to the pub- 
lic. He has always taken interest both in 
public charities and in questions of public 
concern. Our readers will remember his arti- 
cle a few weeks ago on territorial expansion, 
of which he takes a view honestly opposed 
to our own. He has given away millions of 
money to cities orinstitutions forlibraries and 
picture galleries. He now retires with wealth 
that makes him one of our first multi-mil- 
lionaires, and his time will be given to the 
study of the best way of using it for the pub- 
lic good. If he follows his past practice it 
will not be given directly to the endowment 
of institutions of learning, but to other ob- 
jects often overlooked by the benevolent. We 
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honor his purpose and commend his example 
to other men of wealth. 





A bispatcH of the Associated Press sent 
from Montgomery, Ala., reports a bill before 
the Alabama Legislature giving all school 
taxes paid by white men to the support of 
white schools and all paid by colored men to 
the support of colored schools. We suppose 
we can depend upon Dr. J. L. M. Curry to 
fight that bill. But the dispatch continues: 

“As it is, the school funds are distributed 

equally without regard to race, altho the whites 
pay practically all of the taxes.” 
We have before us the last Annual Report 
of the schools of Augusta, Ga., a handsome- 
ly illustrated volume. This town will be a 
fair specimen for the South. We find that 
in the county, two-thirds of whose popula- 
tion is in the city of Augusta, there are 8,041 
white children and 8,874 colored children. 
Yor the salaries in the white schools there is 
paid $53,919; for salaries of colored teachers 
$14,180. The city and county do not raise 
one cent of tax for colored schools. They re- 
ceive from the State funds $38,565, and half 
of that is $5,000 more than the total paid for 
teachers in the colored schools. The colored 
children have no high school, while the white 
children have two. There are received for 
school taxes $49,324, of which the colored 
schools get nothing. Our readers can judge 
whether “school funds are distributed equal- 
ly without regard to race.” In Augusta the 
negroes, apparently, do not get for their own 
schools one cent of the taxes they pay them- 
selves. 





THE Council of the City Club has drafted 
a bill which makes it a felony for any person 
to solicit a political assessment or contribu- 
tion from a judge or a candidate for judicial 
oftice, or for a judge or candidate for such 
office to pay or promise to pay such an as- 
sessment. The bill will be introduced at the 
next session of the Legislature. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently adopted resolu- 
tions in favor of the enactment of_it, and the 
measure will have the support of the Bar 
Association and other influential organiza- 
tions. The admissions recently made on the 
witness stand by Richard Croker, and the 
testimony of ex-Justices Daly and Pryor in 
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the same investigation, supplement the evi- 
dence brought out before the election in No- 
vember last as to the expediency of enacting 
such a law for the protection of the bench. 
The City Club should have the assistance of 
all good citizens in its efforts in behalf of 
this bill. 





....Of course it is utterly unmilitary and 
seditious for Mr. Edward Atkinson or any- 
body else to send to an army in the field 
literature whose averred purpose it is to 
argue that every soldier there is guilty of 
“ criminal aggression.” This is so plain that 
it does not need argument. Were Mr. Atkin- 
son to go there in person and attempt to 
persuade the soldiers that they were guilty of 
crime in fighting, he might properly expect to 
be shot by order of court martial. To do the 
same at this safe distance through the mails 
is just as wrong; and our Postal Department 
is well within its rights in withholding such 
seditious literature. We do not suppose that 
Mr. Atkinson will be arrested and tried, for 
it is hardly worth while. The war is prob- 
ably nearly over, and he can safely be left 
severely alone. But if there were any dan- 
ger of evil being done the duty of the Gov- 
ernment would be clear. 

....If the arrangement suggested on an- 
other page as_ possible between the 
Italian Government and the Vatican should 
be carried through it might afford in a pretty 
little object lesson an illustration of the con- 


trast of an ecclesiastical to a neighboring: 


civil goverhment. We suppose that in this 
narrow strip the Italian Government would 
exercise no rights, that the police system, the 
school system and the religious system would 
be purely papal. We should see just that 
model of administration which the Vatican 
would like to have extended over all the 
world. It is a little bit of territory, a few 
blocks of houses and a few acres, and a little 
port, all of no essential value to Italy, and 
the experiment may be worth trying. 

....We do not wonder that the Russian 
Government is reported to have sent to Ber- 
lin a protest against the appointment as del- 
egate to the Brussels Peace Congress of Pro- 
fessor Stengel, a man who has recently 
issued a pamphlet defending war, and say- 
ing these very offensive words: 
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“Instead of preaching everlasting peace and 
raving about the Russian proposals, it would 
be better to teach the German nation that it 
must wear its warlike armament on sea and 
land in the interest of the national honor and 
welfare.” 

In selecting Professor Stengel the German 
Government probably took the kind of man 
it preferred. 

....The article by Mr. Lala, an intelligent 
Filipino living in New York, in this week’s 
issue deserves careful reading. We call at- 
tention to his statement that Aguinaldo and 
the other leaders “‘ well know that they rep- 
resent only a small proportion of one of 
many tribes,” and that even if successful 
“their rule would be opposed by the best 
classes of the other islands.” If, as he says, 
the Tagals are hated by the other tribes, 
what right have our Tagals here at home to 
pretend that Aguinaldo speaks for all the 
Philippines? We have never believed it. 

...-Here is poor Spain starting again her 
heavy war expenses, building a new navy, 
and fortifying the Canary Islands. Nobody 
wants to attack Spain; if they did Spain 
could not help herself. Her wisest course 
would be to trust in her weakness, reduce 
her expenses, curtail army and navy, culti- 
vate the arts of peace, and build up schools. 
Then her condition would improve, and her 
prosperity might soon surpass that of the 
nations which waste their surplus wealth 
on war establishments. 


....We.are sorry to hear that the co-oper- 
ative colony at Ruskin, Tenn., is in danger of 
dissolution. It seems that thirteen members 
of the colony are dissatisfied with the ma- 
jority rule and are appealing to the courts 
to dissolve the corporation. We trust the 
colony will find some way of keeping intact 
and continuing in its most interesting experi- 
nents, for as an object lesson in actual so- 
cialism Ruskin has no superior. 


....The new report that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment has promised to pay the $100,000 
claims for damages to American mission 
property is probably a repetition of an old 
report. But in Turkey performance never 
crowds a promise. We shall congratulate 
ourselves a little, a very little, when the 
money is really paid. 





RELIGIOUS. 


New Activities for the Church. 
By W. S. Rainsford, D.D., 


Rector oF St GsorGe’s CHuRCH. 


THE truth of God revealed in Jesus Christ, 
that truth intrusted to his Church to keep, 
guard and spread, must, acording to the law 
of its being, as Jesus said, “‘ work as leaven 
works, grow as seed grows.” It is in no 
sense a fixture. It is leaven. It is meant 
to permeate the whole lump, not a precious 
talent to be laid aside, even in a cross- 
marked napkin. It is seed to be sown, 
reaped, and sown again. 

When will the Christian Church realize all 
this? We are suffering from the want of 
realizing it to-day. The fixture of message 


and the fixture of method, between them, 
are ruining us. Hundreds of thousands of 
true men and women are turning away 
from the Christian organizations, 


men 
who are prepared to strive for good and 
for God, men who give every sign of yearn- 
ing after righteousness, men whose souls 
are ahungered for a life beyond the grave. 
A word or two as to the danger of fixture 
of method. There are only two ways of ex- 
plaining the fact that I have referred to— 
that multitudes are turning away from the 
Christian Church, that the Churches as or- 
ganizations are not holding their own. 
First: Hither the world is worse, the men 
less religious, or the Church needs readapta- 
tion. As a matter of fact a great proportion 
of those who are active in Church matters 
are mainly wedded to certain fixed methods 
of procedure. Let these old-fashioned, time- 
honored methods fail, and they are prepared 
to give up and say the Church herself has 
failed. This is unintelligent, faithless and un- 
christian. The whole teaching and example 
of Jesus Christ is a protest against fixture 
of method. When he came he found a fixed 
method, and he honored it, and begged all 
men honor it. Jesus himself was a thorough- 
ly active church member, but no recognition 
of churchly order should prevent him 
reaching the children of his Father, whom 


he came to teach and save. Nor did he hes- 
itate to tell those who were in ecclesiastical 
authority by what he recognized as a divine 
commission that if they failed to readapt 
themselves and their methods to the new 
truth which he brought, they and their or- 
ganization alike would perish. He valued 
the organization. He pronounced it a good 
wine-skin. He deplored the loss of good 
wine which its destruction would entail. But 
the nature of things, which was the law of 
his Father, asserts itself in spite of man’s 
failure. 

And so in brief the whole position of the 
Lord as a teacher is a protest against too 
fixed adherence to mere method, however 
venerable. He came to men, not because 
they wanted him, but because he wanted 
them; and the mainspring and purpose of 
the new organization he founded was to be 
a perpetuation of his very idea. The Church 
was to go to men as he went; the disciples 
were to follow the Master. ‘They must not 
stand by the symbol merely. They must ac- 
cept, and witness for, the very spirit of his 
cross. What do our Churches witness for 
to-day? They are stone monuments, gener- 
ally as rigid in their method as they are in 
their construction. They have mapped out 
for themselves certain methods of proced- 
ure, services of a certain nature at fixed 
hours, etc. 

I do not deny for a moment excellent prec- 
edent may be quoted for what the Churches 
are, and for what they do. The point I want 
to make is that they are not flexible enough. 
In their organization and in their activities 
they do not embody the idea of the leaven, 
but rather to the public, I think, speak for 
fixture and immobility. And this is all the 
more unfortunate because the note of to-day 
is that of expansion, and that in every direc- 
tion. I will give place to no man in recogni- 
tion of the value of the conservatism of the 
Churches. Most thoughtful men will recog- 
nize the immense value to the community 
of that conservative idea which they em- 
body. But this should be only one side of 
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the Church. If we follow our Master we 
must not only retain in heartfelt respect all 
that is richest and best in the religious past, 
but we must stand ready to readapt our- 
selves to the changing needs of the vital 
present. We must be as sympathetic as we 
are conservative. If we were meant only 
to stand our ground and help those willing 
to come to us, if we were meant to be a 
standing army, literally a religious police, 
ready guardians of the status quo, then the 
Churches as they are would answer fairly 
well. But if we were meant to leaven the 
whole lump, then they do not do their duty 
—they do not answer fairly well. No; a 
hundred times no. 

Have I any clear vision of the future ac- 
tivities of the Christian Church? No. Have 
I any complete method or plan for such ac- 
tivities? No. But I do see some things 
that may be aimed at now—some directions 
in which I would urge Christian men to at- 
tempt a leavening of the whole lump. 

First, 1 would seek to leaven childhood. 
And let me say here I speak chiefly as one 
whose work is in the crowded part of a great 
city. The children of the land are falling 
away from the Churches to-day. It is a 
startling statement, but it is true. The pub- 
lic schools give no religious teaching to 
speak of. The Sunday schools provided for 
the Churches are absurdly inadequate -to 
take the place of such teaching. And the 
crowding of the child-life in boarding-house, 
tenement house and hotel is one at least 
of the chief reasons why the religious train- 
ing of the child in the home life is not what 
it was. 

I say the time has come when men of all 
Churches need to meet and consult as to the 
best methods to give the children the simples 
of Christianity. ‘ Let the heart of the fath- 
ers be turned to the children,” in sooth, lest 
our larfd be quickly smitten with a curse. 

And then there is that great field, the 
amusements of the people—an unoccupied 
field. Let the Churches boldly step into it. 
They will lose nothing “of their dignity by 
doing so, or, if they do lose any, it will be 
dignity in excess. The amusements of the 
eity are often the curse of the citizens. I 
know and have proved the truth of what I 
say, when I assert that thousands of fami- 
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lies would readily seek for themselves op- 
portunity for healthful amusement, and 
would pay for it were they offered it. The 
Church must compete with the saloon, the 
dance hall, and the bad theater if she would 
leaven the whole lump. She could only do 
this by giving the people a better article. I 
have in my own parish reaped abundant har- 
vest already by placing at the disposal of 
my people even such poor accommodations 
as I.have for their amusements. Our dance 
and gymnasium classes have resulted in im- 
mense spiritual benefit to the Church. 
Then, again, there is the field of the press. 
And here the Church has little or nothing to 
say. For the religious papers are, generally 
speaking, with a few great exceptions, no 
better than the secular papers, or little bet- 
ter. And these are run as all business enter- 
prises are run—as the theater or the cotton- 
mill is run—to make money. If Christian men 
in this great city to-day would combine to 
give to the metropolis a great newspaper, its 
articles written by men who can write the 
best English, its news the most reliable of 
the world, its columns clean, no filthy adver- 
1isements admitted even at double or treble 
the usual price; a paper that would speak 
the truth about men and measures; a paper 
that would face, in the interests of truth, li- 
bel suits if necessary-—I tell you in ten years 
this paper would be the greatest power in 
the land. Again I speak what I know. There 


sare hundreds of brilliant young men yearn- 


ing for an opportunity to ally themselves 
with such a paper. Their hearts are sick- 
ened. Their professional ambition deflected 
or debased by the treatment they receive 
from the editorial departments of the great 
papers. It would take millions to start it, 
and for a time to maintain it; but it would 
pay. 

And then, fourthly, we need a solemn pro- 
test from all the Christian Churches that we 
will put away from us this inexcusable cant, 
that the Son of Man can be served by men 
who go to church to pray and take the sacra- 
ment on Sunday, hold high place in the coun- 
cil and government of the Church, and go 
back on Monday to swindle and bribe their 
fellow men. 

Let us say it anew, and let us say it to- 
gether, that Jesus has taught us we must 
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eall nothing common or unclean, that no 
professions are secular but all are sacred to 
the man who serves him; that of many things 
we are uncertain, and we will not lay down 
the law about them; many doctrines the 
Church taught we no longer believe, we lay 
aside as venerated relics of men whose mem- 
ory we venerate. The problems of our time 
are many, the questions in our hearts are 
not a few. But we do love Jesus. We love 
him so that he means more to us than any- 
thing else in the world. We love him more 
than success, more than money. And we 
want so to love him that when, one of these 
days, we stand before him and he asks us 
what we did to leaven the whole lump of our 
great American nationhood, so young, so 
ignorant, yet so pathetically eager, he will, 
as he points out our many failures to us, still 
say: 
“Ye did what ye could.” 


New York City, 





The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 


By R. H. Pitt, D.D. 

THE forty-fourth session (fifty-fourth year) 
of the Southern Baptist Convention opens 
this week in Louisville, Ky. 

The Mission Boards have had a hard year 
and report lessened receipts, tho fortunately 
probably no debt. In other respects their 
work has been notably blessed, cheering 
news coming from all the fields. Several of 
the more prominent and experienced mis- 
sionaries in Mexico gave up their work dur- 
ing the year. This brought some confusion 
and made some readjustment necessary, but 
everything is now moving on smoothly. No 
important changes have taken place in any 
other of the fields occupied by the Foreign 
Mission Board except that there have been 
several deaths among the missionaries. It 
reports sixteen new appointments, an un- 
usually large number. 

The close of the war between Spain and 
the United States has opened up Cuba again 
to the Home Mission Board. Mr. Diaz has 
been reappointed as pastor of the Havana 
church and Mr. O’Halloran is at work in and 
near Santiago. This work is now happily 
and hopefully emerging from embarrass- 
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ments, some of them _ inevitable, 
wholly unnecessary. 

At Norfolk last year a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider and report to the coming 
meeting some plan for an educational cam- 
paign in 1900.. This is all that has thus far 
been done in the direction of any general ef- 
fort to mark the close of the century by ex- 
traordinary gifts to missions or education. 
At present the prospect of signal success in 
this direction is not very bright. 

It is not easy to foresee the full outcome of 
the controversy over Dr. Whitsitt’s historical 
views and teaching. The discussion has dis- 
closed to those outside of the denomination, 
and to many inside of it, that behind all the 
incidental and external features there is 
found a serious doctrinal division. This di- 
vision has existed for decades. The Sem- 
inary not unnaturally has been the point of 
conflict more than once. The lamented de- 
nominational leaders Boyce and Broadus, by 
wise diplomacy, managed to keep the points 
of difference in the background and the 
spirit of co-operation grew apace. But their 
large stores of patience were fully taxed and 
at times well-nigh exhausted by the bellig- 
erent brethren. 

The disclosure of these important doctrinal 
differences was inevitable. If Dr. Whitsitt’s 
historical views and teaching had not 
brought it about something else would have 
done so. The high-church party among 
Southern Baptists, as everywhere else, is ex- 
tremely aggressive and highly intolerant. 
They can be quieted only by yielding sub- 
missively to their domination. This is not 
likely to be done hereafter. 

More depends on the meetings of the Trus- 
tees of the Seminary and of the Convention 
at Louisville than appears to the superficial 
observer. If by their action the Trustees in- 
dicate a policy of submission to the agitators 
they will deeply wound and offend a large 
part of their constituency who have sup- 
ported most powerfully and steadily the 
Seminary and all interests of the conven- 
tion. On the other hand, if they decline Dr. 
Whitsitt’s resignation and continue him in 
office as President and Professor, the agita- 
tion will continue and will doubtless result 
in division of the Convention. 

The situation is one of great gravity. The 


others 
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fact that this is well and generally under- 
stood may be influential in averting any sen- 
sational or startling action. 

RICHMOND Va, 





Congress of the Disciples of 
Christ. 
By the Rev. S. T. Willis. 


TuE first annual Congress of the Disciples 
of Christ was held at St. Louis, April 
25th-27th, and was attended by many lead- 
ers of thought among them from all sections 
of the country. The advisability of holding 
such a congress has often been discussed. in 
their religious papers, for many have keenly 
felt the need of having some of their repre- 
sentative men come together to discuss the 
religious issues of the day in a manner 
inappropriate to the missionary 
tions. The Disciples being purely con- 
gregational in government, the Congress 
was in no sense legislative, but purely educa- 
tional in nature and purpose. 

The first topic for consideration, ‘‘ The 
History of Doctrine,” was discussed by Prof. 
E. S. Ames, of the University of Indian- 
apolis, who read a paper on “‘ The Value of a 
Theology,” in which he claimed that the 
Disciples have recognized its value when 
held as the work of individuals, and not as 
the officially formulated doctrines of the 
Church, and have also in matters of organiza- 
tion and worship been compelled by circum- 
stances to work out doctrines with peculiar 
independence. * He _ specified missionary 
methods, the use of the organ in worship, 
and the weekly scriptural celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. The paper also stated that 
Protestantism holds theoretically that re- 
ligious speculation should be absolutely free, 
requiring adherence to fact and the laws of 
thought as the only condition; while on the 
other hand Catholicism tends to require that 
all speculation shall issue directly in the 
support of the dogmas of the Church. Dr. 
Ames is of the opinion that, after the mod- 
ern criticism in science, Hiterature and phi- 
losophy has paved the way, there will be a 
purer systematic theology based on a strong- 
er exegetical, Biblical and historic theology. 

Another able paper was presented by Prof. 
W. D.:-MacClintock, of Chicago University, 


conven- 
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on “The Value of Literature in the Train- 
ing of the Teacher of Religion.” He ob- 
jected to two popular errors: (1), That “ the 
Bible is literature,” and (2) that “ literature 
is the Bible,’ and claimed that of all the 
arts accessible to the average man literature 
is the most valuable and certain in its re- 
sults. Since the minister must succeed by 
teaching, persuasion and personal influence, 
he especially needs the influences which liter- 
ature bestews; among them: Culture, which 
is knowledge, combined with a love of 
beauty; the training of the imagination; the 
education of the feelings by vicarious ex- 
perience; and the training of a taste for hon- 
esty and sincerity. 

A thought inspiring paper was that pre- 
sented by the Rev. Robert T. Matthews, on 
“The Crucial Points Concerning the Holy 
Spirit,” considering (1), The Personality of 
the Holy Spirit; (2), Baptism in the Holy 
Spirit; and (8), Methods of the Holy Spirit’s 
Operation in Salvation. “ Church Organiza- 
ton, and Its Adaptation to Present Needs,” 
was discussed by the Rey. A. B. Philputt, 
who argued that readjustment is needed in 
respect to missionary interests, educational 
work, and congregational co-operation in 
local fields. Dr. Philputt considers the ur- 
gent needs of the city church to be: (1), In- 
crease in efficiency of ministration in the 
teaching function, pastoral visitation, and 
the utilizing of latent forces; (2), elevation 
in tone and dignity of worship, wnich will 
better control individualism and prove an 
effective solvent in the ever present money 
problem in the churches; (8), more uniform 
and liberal views on all social and political 
questions before the people; and (4), econ- 
omy of expense. 

Mrs. Ida W. Harrison presented a timely 
paper on “ The Enrichment of Public Wor- 
ship Among the Disciples,” showing the dan- 
ger of ritualism in laying emphasis on the 
form rather than the spirit of worship; the 
tendency of human nature toward grasp- 
ing the tangible rather than the spiritual; 
the frequency and bitterness of  ritual- 
istic controversies. The paper charged 
that most of the non-liturgical churches, 
in their laudable desire to be free from 
the burden of prescribed forms of wor- 
ship, had gone too far toward the other ex- 
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treme, the Disciples among them. Mrs. 
Harrison emphasized the needs of the wor- 
shiping congregations to be: the cultivation 
of a more reverential and devotional atti- 
tude which would result in an atmosphere of 
stillness, prayer and dignity; a keener sense 
of the all important function of the song 
service; (a) more congregational singing; (b), 
a higher standard in the quality of hymns; 
(c), a higher standard of music also, to which 
our hymns are set; (d), a more effective use 
of the Scriptures, and sacred song, in the 
communion service, which the Disciples, 
who celebrate the Lord’s Supper every week, 
should make the very heart of all their serv- 
ice on the Lord’s Day; and (e) a more effec- 
tive and worshipful use of the beautiful 
benedictory forms in the Bible rather than 
the hasty utterance of most any phrase, or 
form of words, while the congregation, in 
confusion, is preparing to hasten away. But 
above all the essayist emphasized the fun- 
damental importance of greater personal 
piety, more holy living. Among other themes 
considered by this Congress, College Endow- 
ment, City Evangelization and _ Biblical 
Study received special emphasis. The sig- 
nificance of the popular battle cry, ‘“ Back to 
Christ,” in modern religious thought was 
the text of a suggestive study. 
New York Ciry. 





Dr. Dowie’s “Zion.” 


Dr. Dowie says that Dewey and Dowie are 
the same name in Scotch, just as a cow is a 
coo; that both names come from Dhui, and 
the family originates in the mountain Ben 
Macdhui. They are both, he says, fighters; 
only Dewey fights the Spaniards, while 
Dowie fights the Devil by healing the sick 
and preaching repentance, faith and baptism. 
Dr. Dowie boasts that he has the largest con- 
gregation in Chicago, and that he has per- 
sonally baptized 3,070 people in Zion Taber- 
nacle within two years. He heals the sick by 
prayer, calls all other healers frauds, and he 
ornaments the walls of his great Tabernacle 
auditorium with crutches and trusses which 
his converts have thrown away when they 
were healed. He preaches in the most un- 
conventional and conversational style, and 
scores Mr. Moody, or any one else who dares 
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to criticise him in the most unrestrained 
way. He will not allow his converts to join 
a secret society, to use liquor or tobacco, or 
to eat pork or oysters. He minces no words, 
and he calls a spade a profane old shovel. 

Dr. Dowie’s wonderful success has inspired 
him to larger undertakings. He already has, 
besides his great Zion Tabernacle, a Zion 
Hotel, and now he has started a Zion City 
Bank on Michigan Boulevard, which is fol- 
lowed by the Zion Land and Investment As- 
sociation, whose object is to establish a 
“Zion City,” near Chicago, something like 
Pullman, to be followed in time by similar 
Zion Cities near New York, Philadelphia, 
Melbourne, Calcutta and all other great capi- 
tals of the world. 

With all this we have no special war to 
wage. Dr. Dowie’s theology may be crude; 
he may be a literalist, making more of the 
letter than the spirit of Scripture; he may, 
like so many literalists, make much of our 
Lord’s premillenarian appearance; and he 
may exalt the healing of disease to an im- 
portance which is quite extravagant in a re- 
ligion which is meant mostly for people in 
good health and activity; but he preaches 
repentance and faith in God and his Son, and 


-he gives its own place to the ethical side of 


religion. That many have been healed by his 
imposition of hands we do not question, as 
we do not question multitudes of other heal- 
ings, whether by a crazy man like Schlatter, 
or a zealous preacher like Dr. Simpson. 

But what requires serious warning is the 
new development which proposes to erect 
this Zion of Dr. Dowie’s into a financial, per- 
haps political, organization very much like 
that of the Mormon Church. In the last 
number of The Leaves of Healing, which is 
Dr. Dowie’s organ, he issues an order, as 


‘General Overseer, to the members of his 


“Christian Catholic Church in all parts of 
the world.” It is on the subject of tithes, 
and it commands that every member shall 
contribute a tithe of his income for the pur- 
poses of the Church. These tithes go to Zion 
Storehouse, and are administered by Dr. 
Dowie and his assistants appointed by him. 
For he is apparently the absolute dictator of 
this remarkable denomination, as absolute 
as ever was Brigham Young. This is the 
way he lays down his commands for tithes: 
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“T have no fear of being misunderstood, and 
it is only wicked and unregenerate hearts that 
could doubt my statements. Zion is no place 
for thoze who do not trust their General Over- 
seer, and who will not obey our Lord and Mas- 
ter’s commands. 

“ Eiders, evangelists, deacons or deaconesses, 
and conductors of the gatherings of the friends 
of Zion, will please read these words to all 
members in conference assembled. I also 
charge such officers to report immediately any 
who will not obey, and who speak disrespect- 
fully of or dispute this order. 

“This order must not be discussed. 
be obeyed. 

“Immediate suspension will follow disobe- 
dience, and, if there is not repentance and obe- 
dience, then we shall cut off all who so con- 
duct themselves from those who are enrolled in 
Zion. 

“Obligations to family, obligations to the 
State, and business obligations and debts of 
every kind, must not be dealt with until the 
whole tithe has been sent into Zion Storehouse. 

“God must be first, and God must be last: in 
all things. 

“No matter what the consequences may be. 
I have issued this letter at God’s command, and 
I am prepared to part with nine-tenths of the 
fellowship should it be necessary.” 


It must 


He allows no discussion. He declares that 
others *“ cannot know the needs of the field 
as I do here at headquarters,” and he adds: 


“I hereby solemnly call for the resignation 
of every member who wilfully disobeys these 
plain commands of God, and of myself as His 
Overseer.” 

That human nature can long submit to such 
overtopping audacity we could not imagine 
had we not seen itactually exemplified in Utah. 
We are not surprised to see that last week 
two Evangelists and one Elder were “ re- 
moved for cause.” His organization is likely 
to break down on the side of its very am- 
bitious financial schemes, even as Archbishop 
Purcell nearly wrecked the Catholic Church 
in Cincinnati with his banking and his build- 
ing. He says he has, in the ten years he has 
been in this country, “spent more than a 
million dollars in God’s work,” and has used 
for himself and his family less than a quar- 
ter of a tithe of his income—that is, less 
than $25,000. When religion goes into great 
financial schemes it leads either to great 
tyranny or to a great collapse. Dr. Dowie is 
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a much abler man than either Joseph Smith 
or Brigham Young, but he has a less igno- 
rant class of men to deal with, even tho faith 
healing does generally sift out for itself the 
more credulous and submissive. 





Ir was hardly right for the famous 
London preacher, Dr. Joseph Parker, to 
curse the Sultan in a sermon in City Temple. 
When a thoughtless person sends a person 
to the lower world we think he does not 
mean it, but a preacher in the pulpit is sup- 
posed to mean what he says, and even for 
one on whose soul rests the blood of tens of 
thousands of men and women slain, a 
preacher ought to pray for his repentance 
and forgiveness. 


....The most the Christian Brothers have 
got from Rome, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal labors of Bishop Byrne and the sup- 
port of the American bishops, is that the’ 
Curistian Brothers must not open any more 
schools in which the classics are taught, but 
that those now existing will be tolerated for 
tne time being. It is reported in explanation 
ot this decision that this is not a propitious 
time for Americans to present their desires 
to the Roman Congregation. That appears 
to mean that there is thought to be now too 
much Americanism abroad, and that more 
strictness should be enforced. 


-.--Some of our Roman Catholic ex- 
changes, which seem to have special sources 
of information, report that the Archbishop 
of New York has been authorized by the 
Holy Father to open negotiations with this 
xovernment in the matter of Church prop. 
erty in the annexed islands. It is also said 
that Bourke Cockran will act as the attorney 
of the Church in the matter, and that he has 
gone to Rome to consult with the authorities 
there. We imagine that while our Govern- 
ment is pledged not to confiscate Churcb 
property, the decision as to what is Church 
property will go to the courts. It is also re- 
ported that the next American Cardinal wil) 
be Archbishop Chapelle, of New Orleans, Pa- 
pal Delegate to Porto Rico and Cuba. 

-...There have been numerous reports of 
the closing of orphanages in Turkey and 
even of the burning of some. These, how- 
ever, appear to have been somewhat exag- 
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gerated. An orphan home or shelter at Palu 
and another at Chunkush were closed, and u 
number of orphans collected by Germans 
were scattered; and at Zeitun there has beeua 
some trouble. ‘These, however, are said to 
be the only instances, and the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople states that the 
orphanages already closed will be reopened. 
The general need for assistance is not de- 
creasing in the slightest, and if the action of 
the Russian Government in compelling the 
repatriation of the army and refugees in the 
Caucasus is carried out, there will be still 
more of suffering. 


....Mr. Chamberlain has given great en- 
couragement to those who are urging the 
cause of temperance in Africa. A large dep- 
utation addressed him on the subject recent- 
ly, and he not only received them most cur- 
teously, but showed that his sympathies 
were entirely with them. He maintained 
that it was not only philanthropic sentiment 
which should control, but also the great in- 
terests of trade, and that the greatest ene- 
my trade in Africa had was the liquor traffic. 
He showed that there has been undoubtedly 
a diminution rather than an increase in the 
importation of spirits into British West 
Africa. As a corrective he urged the heav- 
iest possible duties. The French Govern- 
ment charges only sixteen cents a gallon 
duty to the Dahomeyans, but on the Ivory 
coast the duty is eighty-four cents a gallon, 
and the consumption of spirits comparative- 
ly small. The British Niger Company used 
to charge twenty-five cents. As soon as it 
became a crown colony the duty was 
doubled, and Mr. Chamberlain said that at 
the Brussels Conference, soon to take place, 
he would urge that the minimum duty be a 
dollar. As to the maximum duty, he said, 
“ we havenone, because there is no maximum 
that can be proposed which we will not joy- 
fully accept.” He evidently does not regard 
prohibition as entirely hopeless. It is per- 
haps significant that the present Governor 
of Laos is Sir William MacGregor, who car- 
ried out a prohibition policy in New Guinea. 

....Father Thomas BJ. Sherman, the 
Jesuit priest, and son of Gen. William T. 
Sherman, whose letter from Porto Rico, 
speaking of the island as a Catholic country 
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without religion, has been so much quoted, 
has again, on his return to this country, 
given a statement as to the condition of re- 
ligion in that island. He says that the great 
problem of Porto Rico is not so much of gov- 
ernment as of religion. He does not believe 
that Protestants can succeed in perverting 
the Catholic population from their religion. 
And yet, he says, their intense hatred for 
anything Spanish has led them away from 
the Church. They connect Spain with the 
Church, because the Church has Spanish 
priests, and has been under Spanish rule. 
He thinks our Government did wrong in cut- 
ting off the salary of the priests, which has 
made the priests hostile to Americans. He 
says he fully believes in separation of 
Church and State, but it ought not to have 
been hurried till the Church had had time 
to make other arrangements. He says: 

“Fifty Spanish priests have left the island, 
and no one regrets their departure. The bishop 
did a cowardly thing in my opinion. He re- 
turned to Spain as soon as we got there, and 
nothing has been heard from him since. I do 
despise Spanish methods; I care not whether 
in ecclesiastical or governmental matters. The 
poor natives are without religion. The 
Spanish Government richly deserved to lose 
these islands, and I hope the Americans will 
prove better and more faithful to their charge 
than have the Spaniards.” 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions is fortunate. It closes the year 
without debt. In accomplishing this its 
legacy account is essentially the same as that 
of last year, but two significant items are to 
be noted. The gifts from miscellaneous 
sources, largely individual in their character, 
show an increase of nearly $50,000, ani the 
gifts from churches an increase of $20,674. 
This is an excellent record, for which all 
may be grateful. At the same time two 
counter facts are to be noted. There is still 
a falling off from the receipts of the year 
1897-98, the total being $854,143 against 
$881,511. This latter sum included contribu- 
tions for the deficit with which that year 
began. It is also to be noted that the escape 
from debt is due not merely to receipts, but 
to very heavy reduction of expenses. The 
work has suffered and continues to suffer, 
so that with the gladness for success there 
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is regret for the cost of that success. One 
pleasant thing is that the receipts during the 
last month of the year being beyond what 
was anticipated, the Board in addition to 
meeting its obligations is able to appropriate 
$15,000 to, pay the expenses of new mission- 
aries, for whom a few weeks ago it did not 
feel authorized in offering any appropriation. 
Another cause for gratification is the accept- 
ance by A. Woodruff Halsey, D.D., of this 
city, of the position of corresponding secre- 
tary to fill the place left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Gillespie. Dr. Halsey has been very 
intimately and successfully identified with 
the work of foreign missions from the stand- 
point of the church pastor. He has studied 
the situation both abroad and at home and is 
eminently fitted for the position. 

....Altho Professor Briggs will sail for 
England May 18th to devote the summer to 
his great Hebrew Lexicon, the public is not 
informed when or where he is to be ordained. 
Bishop Potter cannot mean to ordain him 
clandestinely, nor could Professor Briggs 
consent to the humiliation of having to 
dodge a protest. One cannot but doubt 
whether his ordination will not be post- 
poned indefinitely in view of the certainty 
that there would be a public protest at the 
time, to be followed doubtless by a trial for 
heresy. It was not for this that he joined 
the Episcopal Church, but for peace in “ the 
roomiest Church in America.” Three courses 
were before him after enduring suspension 


from the Presbyterian ministry until it ° 


seemed unlikely that he would be restored. 
One was to remain submissive to the indig- 
nity, and the interdict to preach in a Presby- 
terian pulpit; another was to join the Man- 
hattan Congregational Association, which 
would have cordially received him; and the 
third was to join the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He chose the latter, partly because 
it offered him a refuge and rest; partly be- 
cause his preferences were for an organized 
Church order, and partly because a part of 
his family were members in that Church. 
It is not likely that either he or Bishop Pot- 
ter imagined that such a hostile attitude 


awaited him. Prof. H. P. Smith, who was’ 


suspended with him, became a professor in 
Amherst College, and was received with no 
opposition into the local Congregational ‘as- 
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sociation. The description of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church as “the roomiest Church 
in America” we owe to.Hdward Abbott, 
D.D., a brother of Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
left the Congregational ministry for the 
Episcopal priesthood a dozen years ago. 

....Of late the Methodist Church has been 
aroused in various sections to a vague sense 
of loss in power or in its accustomed prog- 
ress. The increase in membership was di- 
minishing, and the churches often barely 
held their own. Some laid the blame at the 
door of the itineracy and argued for an ex- 
tension of the pastorate. Others called at- 
tention to the diminished interest in the 
class meeting and the work of the class 
leaders. Last fall a convention was held in 
Brooklyn in which the prominent topic was 
the decadence of the class meeting, the re- 
lation of the pastor to the class, the basis 
of the class, ete. Last week a similar con- 
vention was held in Toronto. In opening it 
the president said that the object of the asso- 
ciation was ‘‘to promote a better shepherding 
of the flock of Christ.” As the result of the 
work of a year ago, the classes, he an- 
nounced, were better attended, the members 
better visited, and the general spiritual 
life also much improved. The papers in 
Toronto centered around the leader and his 
personal qualifications; his help to the pas- 
tor, his singleness of purpose; the use, need 
and purpose of leaders’ meetings, ete. From 
the pastor’s side it was said that the most 
precious gift that a pastor can have is the 
discernment to pick out the right man for 
the class leader, and that such a man could 
be the greatest possible help. Among the 
characteristics mentioned were common 
sense, tact to do the right act or speak the 
right word in season, sympathy to win peo- 
ple, experience of the way himself and in 
dealing with converts and inquirers. The 
class leader was compared to the drill ser- 
geant of the army, upon whose fidelity de- 
pended really the effectiveness of the entire 
body. A comparison being raised with the 
Sunday school, it was affirmed that while 
great attention had been paid to the Sunday 
school teacher, comparatively little had been 
paid to the class leader. The general effect 
of the conference was most excellent and its 
fruits cannot but be manifest. 





FINANCIAL. 


Recent Exports and the Future. 


Since the close of the last calendar year all 
who intelligently observe the course of in- 
ternational trade have fully appreciated the 
beneficent effect upon our industries and 
commerce of our extraordinary exports in 
1897 and 1898, and of the unprecedented ex- 
cess of exports over imports. While it could 
searcely be expected that the excess—due 
largely to great crops harvested here at a 
time when there was a shortage abroad— 
would be continued in the same proportion, 
there were some indications that at least a 
part of the loss caused by a decrease of food 
exports might be met by an increase of the 
exports of manufactures. From official re- 
ports recently published we have compiled 
the following tables: 


EXPORTS—FULL CALENDAR YEARS. 


1897. 
All exports......--...000--$1,079,834,296 
Agricultural....... wlabeleos 739,294,792 
Manufactures ............ 279,616,898 


1898 
$1,233.564.828 
851,922,450 
807,924,994 


NINE MONTHS—FISCAL YEARS 
Nine months, Nine months, 
1898, 1899, 
$910,550,631 $931,467,879 
630,134,009 
242,883,645 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES—THREE MONTHS. 
1897. 1898, 
January ......$20,621,179 $22.998,808 
February 21,080.901 
March. .. ..... 25,876 861 28 214.450 


It will be observed that while the exports 
of agricultural products, exceptionally large 
in 1897, were increased to nearly $852,000,000 
in 1898, the exports of manufactures, which 
had grown in ten years from $130,000,000 to 
$279,600,000 (in 1897), rose in 1898 to nearly 
$308,000,000. The second table, which re- 
lates to the second half of each year covered 
by the first table, together with the first 
quarter of the current calendar year, shows 
an increase of the total of exports, altho the 
shipments of agricultural products have 
fallen off. The large addition for manufar- 
tures more than fills the gap caused by the 
decrease in the products of agriculture. This 
addition indicates a total for the full fiscal 


All exports 
Agricultural 
Manufactures,....... ..... 


year of about $324,000,000, as against $308,- 
000,000 for the last calendar year. In the 
third table the record for the first three 
months of the present year is compared with 
those of.the corresponding months in the two 
preceding years, showing a marked growth, 
and for March last an extraordinary total 
($36,000,000), which exceeds by 27 per cent. 
tne highest previous monthly record, that of 
last December. The reports show that the 
increase was well distributed, and it is no- 
ticeable that the exports of cotton cloth rose 
from 27,000,000 yards in March, 1898, to 
45,266,000 yards in March, 1899, the ship- 
ments to China (about one-half of the entire 
quantity) having been enlarged by 10,000,000 
yards. It should not be overlooked that the 
exports of manufactures in March exceeded 
the imports of manufactures by about 50 
per cent., and that more than one-half of the 
manufactures sold abroad during the nine 
months went to the great 
countries of the world. 
These figures are very encouraging. They 
tend to show that the growth of our exports 
of manufactures will make up in part at 
least for that decrease of food shipments 
which must be expected. The exports of 
iron and steel, however, may fall off for a 
time in the near future,- owing to the great 
increase in the price of both raw materials 
and finished goods here at home since Jan- 
uary 1st, an increase which averages about 
50 per cent. for certain crude forms at the 
base of the industry. The greater part of 
the recent exports of iron and steel was 
sold upon orders placed when prices were 
low, but the effect of the advance must soon 
be seen. While fresh orders for locomotives 
and some other highly finished products have 
been taken within a few days, other foreign 
orders for the metal in crude forms have 
been lost, altho the demand at home is so 
great that the manufacturers do not need 


manufacturing 


_them. Prices here will decline by and by, 


and the interrupted movement in this coun- 
try toward a permanent reduction of cost 
will be observed again. No such reduction 
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can be made in Hurope. Even while prices 
here are exceptionally high, the fine quality 
of our products and the ability of our man- 
ufacturers to fill large orders very quickly, 
attract foreign buyers. These are advan- 
tages which we shall retain, with our enor- 
mous supplies of raw material, our effective 
labor and our improved processes; and thus 
the supremacy of the American iron indus- 
try will be upheld and assured after the ex- 
ceptional conditions of this year shall have 
passed away. 





Financial Items. 
BusineEss failures last week were com- 
paratively few, numbering only 164. In this 
week one year ago there were 184. 


..Acting Secretary Meiklejohn reports 
the average weekly customs revenues in 
Cuba for the past five weeks to have been 
$284,692. 

....One of the features in the financial 
world last week was the very heavy public 
subscription to the stock of the new Amalga- 
mated Copper Company—-more than five 
times the amount of the company’s stock of 
seventy-five million dollars. Evidently the 
public is anxious to put its money into “ in- 
dustrials.” 

....-Reports on appropriations, new offices, 
ete., for the Fifty-fifth Congress have lately 
been prepared, according to the law which 
directs that such report be made ready at 
the end of each session of Congress under 
the Committées on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the House. The grand total of 
appropriations for the last session is $674,- 
981,022. In glancing over the appropriations 
vy bills, the largest item is at once discov- 
ered to be pensions, for which $145,233,830 
were appropriated. 


....The way in which the Spanish in- 
demnity of twenty million dollars was trans- 
ferred to the Spanish Government by the 
United States is thus described in Brad- 
street’s: 

“Tt seems that as soon as the ratifications of 
the Peace Treaty were exchanged, and the meth- 
ods which the United States would adopt in 
paying the $20,000,000 were made known to the 
Spanish Government, it practically turned the 
collection over to the Bank of Spain or, as some 
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accounts have it, assigned the amount for past 
or present advances from the bank to the Span- 
ish Treasury. The details of this part of the 
transaction are, however, immaterial. On last 
Monday it was announced that the Deutsche 
Bank of Berlin and the National City Bank of 
New York had been deputed to forward the 
$20,000,000 to the Bank of Spain, and this was 
followed by a statement that the National City 
Bank, in anticipation of this duty, had accumu- 
lated sufficient bills of exchange to cover the 
transaction. In fact, about three-quarters of 
the whole sum had been at once placed at the 
disposal of the Spanish Government or its fiscal 
agents. Thus one of the largest international 
financial transactions of recent times has been 
effected with practically no possibility of dis- 
turbance to the money market or undue pressure 
upon exchange rates such as Wall Street seemed 
to believe might be its outcome.” 

....The first railroad in China was opened 
in 1876, running between Shanghai—the 
New York of China—and Wusung, fourteen 
miles distant, a town upon the sea coast. 
Since then many miles of railroad have been 
built, concessions having been obtained by 
various governments of the world. Of inter- 
est to Americans is the concession granted to 
American capitalists in April, 1898, with the 
Imperial sanction, to construct a railway 
line between Canton, the great commercial 
center of Southern China, and Hankow, one 
of the largest interior cities. This line, about 
six hundred miles long, passes through a 
rich and fertile agricultural section, whose 
spopulation is almost equal to that of the 
United States, and runs in a direction about 
north and south. At its southern terminus 
it practically touches the seaboard, while 
at the north it reaches well into the interior 
of the Upper Yangtse River Valley. A 
corps of American engineers and officials is 
now in China engaged in a survey of the 
route which, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted within a few weeks. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 

during the past week were: 
BANKS. 
418 | Mechanics’............ 
311 | Mount Morris 

«eee. --1805 | N. Y. Nat’l Exchange.1154 
368 | Park ...........0000.--560 
730) Union Square........ 225 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


j United States.......... 
250144 | Washington.... .. 000 et 


eee 
Corn Exchange 
Hanover 


Guaranty 
Standard 





INSURANCE. 


Henry B. Hyde. 


THE sudden, but not unexpected, death of 
the President of the Equitable Life removes 
one who, while very little heard of by the 
general public, was one of the remarkable 
men of the time, and undoubtedly the most 
forceful and powerful man yet developed in 
life insurance. In 1852, when a youth of 
eighteen, after two years in a mercantile 
house, he obtained a clerkship in the Mutual 
Life, and soon became its cashier. Forty 
years ago he quietly informed President 
Winston that he believed there was room 
for a new company and he intended to found 
one; so he resigned his position. That there 
was “room” has been shown by the new 
company’s career, but the room was because 
he made it. 

It does not follow that a young man of 
twenty-five who resigns a clerical position 
in order to found a competing concern will 
succeed in founding one, nor that any young 
man who has large hopes and believes in 
himself will justify that belief by results. 
That depends upon what the young man is. 
Henry B. Hyde was the kind of young man. 
Accident and the favor of external circum- 
stances do not account for him. He came 
into life insurance by way of inheritance, 
for his father was then and long afterward 
an agent of the Mutual, yet the father, while 
successful as such, founded no institution 
and achieved nothing memorable. 

It is not necessary to assume that the re- 
markable young man considered life insur- 
ance such a beneficent institution that he 
would make it his life work; doubtless he 
adequately appreciated that, but to him 
success was duty and he meant to succeed. 
Had he chosen to be a shipping merchant, or 
a manager of railways, or a maker of soap, 
he would have succeeded. He was eminent- 
ly a man of force, working with prodigious 
and tireless energy himself and having the 
power of getting their best out of others. 
Shrewdness, foresight, courage, tenacity he 
certainly had in large measure; but he was 


strongest as organizer and leader. The 
esprit de corps in the Equitable has always 
been genuine and peculiar; in every man and 
running through every piece of its machin- 
ery, constantly was felt the push from the 
powerful man who was its center; enthu- 
siasm, movement, and “go” pervaded all. 
There was nothing he was not familiar with, 
nothing in which he did not make his over- 
sight and personality felt, nothing which he 
could not himself do. 

Other companies, starting a few years 
later and with no more favor from condi- 
tions, fell; it is easy to recall how the Broad- 
way of thirty years ago was almost lined 
with their names from Wall street to Cham- 
bers. They had no root; neither had the 
Equitable, but they had not the power to 
strike root. Mr. Hyde’s biography has been 
very little written. It lies in the history of 
the Equitable. He never put his own name 
forward, and as for himself shunned rather 
than desired publicity. What he accom- 
plished is monument and biography, and he 
himself would have preferred to let it be so. 

The funeral of President Hyde was held on 
lriday last in the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke officiat- 
ing. The pallbearers were Gen. Louis Fitz- 
gerald, W. A. Wheelock, Marcellus Hartley, 
James W. Alexander, President Richard A. 
McCurdy, of the Mutual Life; President 
John A. McCall, of the New York Life, and 
John Sloane. On that day all the offices of 
the Equitable Company were closed. 





A Fine Tribute to Henry B. 
Hyde. 

In an article on “ Fifty Years of Life. In- 
surance ” which appeared in our Fiftieth An- 
niversary number in December, Richard A. 
McCurdy, President of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, said: 


“The first general agent of his company to 
achieve a national reputation in spreading the 
principles of mutual insurance was Henry H. 
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Hyde, of Boston. His son [Henry B. Hyde], 
trained as a clerk in the office, showed at an 
early age an originality and energy which could 
not long be satisfied in a subordinate position, 
and in 1859 he founded the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, gathering 
to his support a large body of associates of high 
moral, intellectual and financial resources. This 
company, in the short space of less than forty 
years and while its founder is still at its head, 
has become one of the noblest monuments of 
wisdom, perseverance and permanent usefulness 
which modern civilization possesses. To the 
phosphorescent genius of Henry Baldwin Hyde 
is due not only its conception, not only the un- 
renitting, intelligent and impulsive labor with 
which it was established, but the constant super- 
vision of its affairs throughout its history. Al- 
ways surprising by the novelty of his methods 
and indomitable in the vigor and mastery with 
which they were prosecuted, his influence has 
been felt upon the business at large in a degree 
second to none, and the vast changes which its 
entire organization and management have un- 
dergone during the last generation have resulted, 
in a degree which few as yet appreciate, from 
innovations made by him. 

“* From age to age some soul divinely great 
Mounts o’er the level of our poor estate ; 

And mindless of the confluent tides that gave 
Its grand preéminence to that crowning wave, 
We mark its period; and re-date old time 

By the accession of that force sublime.’ ” 





How It Is Not Done. 


A VERMONTER writes to ask that we will 
kindly explain “‘ how it is that the Independ- 
ent Order of Foresters can sell life insurance 
to its members, safe and sure, for so much 
less than reliable stock companies do.” He 
has for thirty years carried policies in the 
Travelers’, trusting the statement of the 
agent that lower rates could not be obtained, 
and now he incloses the red cover of a pub- 
lication of the order, and wants to know the 
secret. The Travelers’ agent was right. The 
explanation of how the assessment societies 


furnish life insurance so cheaply is that they 
do not furnish it—they only promise to. If 
a man is allowed to deliver coal by the hun- 
dredweight instead of by the promised ton, 
he can agree for a cut rate, or if he can take 
advance orders, with the cash, for delivery 
some years hence, with the reserved priv- 
ilege of breaking as soon as delivery be- 
comes too difficult, of course he can accept 
any rates which please people that consider 
price above everything else. Regular and 
established life insurance companies make 
contracts, then last to meet them, and do 
meet them; irresponsible assessment associ- 
ations collect anything they can get, promise 
anything that pleases, last while they can, 
and collapse when they must. To charge 
enough for life insurance is to comply -with 
the first condition of ability to deliver, but 
then it cannot be cheap; to not charge 
enough makes delivery and endurance im- 
possible, and is cheap only for the early dy- 
ing. 

The rate table on the slip sent offers $1,000 
insurance, at age 35, for 78 cents a month. 
It is simple and easy to furnish term insur- 
ance, for a few years, at nine or ten dollars 
per $1,000; it is impossible to do so during 
the full term of human life. We have been 
over this ground and have pointed out the 
impossibility more times than we dare to 
say, but since this inquiry has not been 
made of us in perhaps a couple of years past 
we will point it out once more: If a thou- 
sand men aged 35 are assembled, a million 
of dollars will be required in order to pay 
$1,000 to the heirs of each, and if they pay 
in $10 annually each it will take just a cen- 
tury to accumulate the needed million. It is 
quite true that this makes no allowance for 
“the magical power of compound interest; ” 
but no account is taken, also, of expenses 
and of the important fact that the deaths 
of the 1,000 will be strung all along the term, 
from the first day of the contract till the 
last survivor is gone. 





Pebbles—-Puzzles 


Pebbles 


SourcasM is the vinegar of conversation. 


—Puck. 


“ Are these real down pillows?” “ Oh, 
no; “ they’ re only marked down for the day.”— 
Exchange. 


....8. 8S. Teacher: “ And the leopard cannot 
change its.spots—” Pupil: “ Would it do him 
any good if he could? ’—Puck. 


...- Student: “ And was the operation suc- 
cessful?” Eminent Surgeon: “No. We found 
that he didn’t have a vermiform appendix and 
he got well.”—Chicago News. 


. Witner (shortly after the introduction) : 
“7 beg your pardon, miss—I didn’t catch your 
name?” Miss Smith: “'That’s strange. Why, 
it’s epidemic! ’—Brooklyn Life. 


-The elephant’s colossal, grand and great, 
“But little things his genial soul beguile ; 
One paltry peanut makes him all elate, 
And gilds him with ten yards of pleasant smile. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


.Mvrs. Blank found herself in a rather em- 
barrassing situation one day when she was din- 
ing for the first time at the home of a minister. 
Opposite her sat the minister’s little boy, a 
sharp-eyed little fellow of four years. While 
his father was asking a somewhat lengthy bless- 
ing the lady elevated her eyelids slightly and 
caught the eye of the little fellow opposite her. 
The instant his father said “ Amen” the boy 
pointed an accusing finger toward Mrs. Blank, 
and cried out, shrilly, * ‘She peeked, papa! she 
peeked ! "_Hi arper’s Bazar. 


...The audience applauded rapturously, and 
the favorite prima donna came before the cur- 
tain and bowed her thanks. Again the audience 
applauded. and again the cantatrice appeared, 
smiled, bowed, and retired. The great song- 
stress was slow in acknowledging a third recall, 
and an earnest-looking man arose in one of the 
boxes, thrust one hand inside his waistcoat, 
commanded silence with the other, and when 
the house became quiet he spoke as follows: 
“While the gifted queen of song whom we all 
admire is making up her mind as to the selec- 
tion she will sing in response to your enthusias- 
tic encore I wish to present a few of the rea- 
sons that have led me to the conclusion that the 
twentieth century will begin January 1, 1900.” 
—Chicago Record. 


. Customer: “I want some kind of a door 
spring. One that won’t get out of order.” 
Hardware Dealer: ‘“ A door spring?” Cus- 
tomer: “ Yes; and one that won’t require the 
strength of an elephant to open.” Dealer: 
“Hem!” Customer: “ And yet it must be 
strong enough to bring the door all the way to 
and not leave it Swinging a couple of inches.” 
Dealer: “I see.” Oustomer: “ And when the 
door closes I don’t want it to ram shut like a 
catapult, with a, jar that shakes the house from 
its foundations.” Dealer: “ Yes; you want one 
that will bring.the door all the way to and yet 
do it gently.” Customer: ‘“That’s the idea. 
But I don’t want any complicated arrangement 
that requires a skilled mechanic to attend to it.” 

Dealer: “ No, of course, not. You want some- 
thing simple, yet strong and effective.” Cus- 
tomer: “ 'That’s the talk; something that can be 
put on or taken off easily ; ; something that will 
do its work quietly, yet thoroughly, and won’t 
be eternally getting out of order.” Dealer: “TI 
see; I know exactly what you want, sir, just 
exactly.” Customer: “ Well, show me one.’ 
Dealer: “We don’t keep door springs.” —Hza- 
change. 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


Fok the best puzzles sent in during May THE 
INDEPENDENT offers the following prizes: 


First PrizE: One year’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


SECOND PrRIzE: “ The Sinking of the Merri- 
mac,” by Richmond Pearson Hobson. 

THIRD PRizE: “The Maine.’ Personal nar- 
rative of Captain Sigsbee. 


RIDDLE. 


TI am composed of six letters and am a word 
of one syllable. If you behead me sufficiently 
I become a word of two syllables. Four of my 
letters mean a boy; four of my letters mean to 
yawn; four mean to bound; four mean an 
apology; four mean a strong wind; four mean 
to swallow; three letters mean a partner; three 
mean to lick; three mean a beverage; three 
mean part of the body; three to carry; and 
three to loiter. “ CARLISLE.” 


MONUMENT PUZZLE. 


x &#*#* & He eK H 


Reading across: 1, A bird; 2, a number; 3, 
a kitchen utensil; 4,,a cup or bowl; 5, a num- 
ber; 6, a number; 7, a period of time; 8, a 
familiar decoration; 9, a plant whose flowers 
are used for medicinal purposes; 10, a number 
of convicts chained together. 

The central letters, reading downward, will 
spell the name of a famous man, born in May, 
who has had a monument erected to his mem- 
ory. 

CHARADE. 


first is what every man is; 
fy second’s a very small article; 
My third, when it stands alone 
Possesses of meaning no particle. 
But when ’tis affixed to my first 
A stable appliance is shown; 

And the order of one, three, reversed, 
One kind of my first is made known. 
My whole is what naught, beyond doubt, 

Can be properly managed without. 
L. B. FLETCHER. 
DIAMOND. 


1, In alternative; 2, a cave; 3, a coin; 4, de- 
gree of elastic power; 5, a nymph; 6, a staff; 
7, in alternative. A. M. FLETCHER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 27TH. 


MusiIcaL DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—Primals,, Mozart ; 
finals, Handel. 1, Messiah; 2, opera; 3, zittern; 
4, accord; 5, rattle; 6, tonal. 

CONNECTED SQUARES.—I. 1, Eden; 2, Dane; 3, 
Enos; 4, a II. 1, Open; "2, pale; 3, Ella; 4, 
near. III. Tale; 2, apex; 3, Levi : 4, exit. 
Iv. 1, Robes "2, Ovid; 3, bird; 4, edda. 

HIDDEN TREES OF SCRIPTURE. 1, ores 2, fig; 
3, fir; 4, ash; 5, balm; 6, elm; 7, oak 

CHARADE.—Whitman. 

DIAMOND.—1, C; 2, cap; 3, Caleb; 4, Calhoun; 
5, peony; 6, buy; 7, N. 
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Personals. 


COMMISSARY-GENERAL EAGAN, who was 
sentenced by a court martial to be dismissed 
from the army on account of his attack upon 
General Miles, and whose sentence was com- 
muted by the President to suspension with pay, 
has been expelled or dismissed from the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion in Washington by a 
vote of 129 to 20. He is now on his way to his 
plantations in Hawaii. 


....Secretary Alger says that he is a candi- 
date for the office of Senator in Michigan, upon 
the understanding that Senator McMillan does 
not desire a third term. It is reported, how- 
ever, that the Senator will either be a candidate 
to succeed himself or will decline to use his in- 
fluence in support of the Secretary, and the 
views of Governor Pingree concerning the Sen- 
atorship have not been published. 


...-Captain Richard P. Leary, Governor of 
Guam, started for that island from New York 
last Saturday on the auxiliary cruiser “ Yose- 
mite,” which will make the voyage by the Suez 
route. He was accompanied by 125 marines, 
who are to be part of the garrison, and will oc- 
cupy the old palace at Agano which has been 
the residence of the Spanish governors for more 
than a hundred years. 


....The President, upon the recommendation 
of General Otis, has appointed Col. Frederick 
Funston to be a Brigadier-General, in recogni- 
tion of his gallant services and remarkable 
bravery during the war in Luzon. The people 
of Kansas are anxious to give him any office in 
that State which he will take, and some of them 
who do not want to wait until the next election 
suggest that he would be a good Secretary of 
War. 


....The young Duke of Abruces, King Hum- 
bert’s nephew, started from Rome on the 2d 
inst. for the polar regions. His purpose is to 
sail from Norway for Franz Josef Land in the 
steamship “‘ Star of Italy,” go as far north as 
possible in the ship, and when frozen in to try 
to reach the pole with sledges. The King and 
the royal princes subscribed $200,000 for the 
expedition, and the Duke obtained a loan on the 
security of his rents for three years to come. 


....In the first dispatches from Vienna con- 
cerning the bequests of the late Baroness de 
Hirsch, the provisions of her will appear to 
have been confounded with those of her hus- 
band’s. The Jewish Chronicle, of London, has 
since published parts of the text of the will of 
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the Baroness, showing that the sum of her be- 
quests to charitable institutions is less than 
$10,000,000, including $1,200,000 for the Hirsch 
foundation in New York. 


....The retirement of Hugh Bonner, the 
famous chief of the New York Fire Department, 
has been followed by the appointment of Ed- 
ward F. Croker, nephew of Boss Croker, to be 
his successor. The appointment is of necessity 
a temporary one, as the office must be filled by 
competitive examination under the civil service 
rules. Croker has a very good record as a fire- 
man, but this may also be said of one or two 
other deputy chiefs of the Department, whose 
terms of service have been longer than his. 


....-Edward Atkinson, whose pamphlets the 
Government has excluded from the mails which 
are forwarded to the Philippines, is now 72 
years old. He was born near Boston, has been 
engaged in business since his early youth, for 
twenty years past has been president of a manu- 
facturers’ mutual fire insurance company, is a 
member of many scientific societies, and has at- 
tracted public attention as a prolific writer upon 
taxation, wages, the currency, banking, insur- 
ance, and the art of cooking economically with 
the assistance of his “ Aladdin” oven. 


....Hormal announcement has been made of 
the betrothal, in Paris, of Miss Julia Dent 
Grant, daughter of Brig.-Gen. Frederick D. 
Grant and granddaughter of the late President 
Grant, to Prince Cantacuzene, of the Russian 
Imperial Guard. Miss Grant is at present-in 
Paris, with her aunt, Mrs. Potter Palmer, of 
Chicago. The Prince is 25 years old and was 


recently military attaché of the Russian Lega- 


tion at Rome. He has large estates near Mos- 
cow, and his family is one of the oldest in 
Southeastern Europe, having been founded in 
the fourteenth century by the Byzantine Em- 
peror John Cantacuzenus. 


...-Mx-Gov. John P. Altgeld, of Illinois, a 
leading public speaker for the Bryan ticket in 
the campaign of 1896 and recently an unsuccess- 
ful independent candidate for the office of Mayor 
in Chicago, is very ill, and his physician says 
that he has fought his last political battle. The 
disease from which he suffers is locomotor 
ataxia. He earned his living in his boyhood by 
working for farmers in Missouri, and afterward 
taught school in order that he might study 
law. He was a judge in Chicago when he was 
elected Governor, and in that office gained un- 
enviable notoriety by pardoning the imprisoned 
anarchist murderers and many other criminals. 
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“Spring Unlocks 
The Flowers 


To paint the laughing soil.’’ Nature and 
people are much alike ; the former must have 
sunshine, the latter require pure blood to have 
perfect health, Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures all 
blood troubles. It is to the human system 
what sunshine is to Nature. 
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Fer Cottage, Club, Church, Wedding Gifts. 
(Poor Lamps are not cheap at any price.) 


Miller Lamps are Perfect; 


Delightful and Safe to use, Beautiful. 


See them. If - for sale by Lamp Dealers we make 
them to sell. Write for circular. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. {isccisccatsis: 


28 & 30 W. Broadway, bet, Park Pl. and Barclay St., N.Y. 
"Short walk from Brooklyn Bridge or Jersey Ferries, 
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IT TELLS YOU ALL! 
E. & WH. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 


45, 47, 49 E. Randolph Street, Chicago. 
57 years’ experience in this line of business. 
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FEED CHILDREN: American 
Pp) Waltham 


W atches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 


they are sold at 
For Children and for Grown Folks ¢ rie eo aa than 


WHEATLET =; foreign watches of 


is a remarkably healthful 


food. Wheatlet contains <S=seese é less value. 


only the nutriment of the — 


whole wheat. Sold in 2 i pau $ The hd RIVERSIDE ‘ 


packages. é . 
If your grocer does not PS 
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Send for booklet. illustrated book of interesting informa- 


The genuine bears ourlabelandname ¢ - tion about watches, sent free on request. 
and is made only by the Ss 


Franklin Mills Go., Lockport, N. Y. = AMERICAN WALTHAM WarTcu Co, 
Vv va haat Pao aa Ye aaah ad WALTHAM, MASS. 
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children laundry starch as many white-flour 
starchy foods. Infant mortality is largely 
the result of too much starch in the food. 
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JHE DOWAGER 
CORSET 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 


Made in three lengths: 
ger tans ch. 


le 550, meeny, coutille, satteen strips: sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
81 Rs ry $2. 95; 87 to 43, $2.50. White, drab and black. 


Style 550, Sry ooting (white only); sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 
81 to 36, $2 25; 0 43, $2.50 


a le 614, ane satteen, “Tealian finish; sizes 22 to 30, $38.50 
, $8.75; 87 to 43, $4.00. White, drab and black. 


ee soem and The Dowager Corsets. 
ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealer first. . If he can’t supply you, a money-order 
sent us, with size, length, 4nd color plainly specified, will bring 
corset to you free of expense, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OWl0 Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for 
thent, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Extra long, long, and medium 





TRADE MARK 


OMe 





ENAMELLED WARE. 


A Medical Authority Points Out the 
Dangers From Cooking in Inferior 
Utensils. 


The present generation of housewives are more than 
blessed with kitchen accessories which make the work a real 
pleasure, but the hidden dangers arising from poisons in 
cooking with improper utensils are appreciated by only a 
few housewives. It is a stealthy enemy, which threatens 
tens of thousands. The frequent publication in newspapers 
of cases where whole families have been mysteriously pois- 
oned by eating foods ordinarily considered absolutely harm- 
less has been explained by a scientific article by Dr. C. H. 
Brace. Among other things Dr. Brace says: ‘‘Among all 
the dangers which threaten those unaccustomed to scruti- 
nizing the kitchen equipment, we are satisfied that the risks 
incident to an indiscriminating selection of the kitchen uten- 
sils take decided pre-eminence, for the ordinary substitates 
offered for the old-fashioned pots and pans are an unques- 
tionable menace to every one of many articles of 
food cooked in the same, for the enamelled coating upon the 
iron is retained through the means of arsenical or antimo- 
nia] preparations in some cases, and in others by the use of 
lead, which is a most dangerous and insidious poison. We 
have made a critical examination of the products of nearly 
a score of the manufacturers of such goods, and the only 
articles of the kind found to be absolutely free from all the 
dangerous contaminations of which mention has been made 
are those known as Agate-Nickel-Steel-Ware. The makers 
of this ware possess an exclusive process by which, through 
the intervention of a coating of nickel, the impervious coat- 
ing is caused to adhere to the steel, thereby doing away with 
the necessity of a Jead bath or the e loyment of antimo- 
nial or arsenical preparations z achieve such results.”— 

ae syGene, Dec. 2, 1898. 
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Sanitas 
Nut 
Foods 


-Are made by a unique process from 
carefully blanched, thoroughly cooked, 
sterilized and pre-digested nut meats in 
many ways to suit the taste of the hale, 
hearty and robust as well as the dys- 
peptic and consumptive. Not medi- 
cines but delicious dainties, tempting 
alike to the sick and well. 

Booklet free giving sixty ways to pre- 
pare toothsome dishes from these 20th 
century delicacies. 

We send free eight samples for 25 
cts. (just enough to pay postage). 

SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., LIM., 

79 Washington Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
hiladelphia, 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


Buffalo. 


in the margin are old friends, 

tried by many generations of use 

and proven the best. They are 

made by the “old Dutch process’’ of slow 

corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
is no other paint as good. 

There are other brands made by quick 


| caicags or patent process and numerous mixtures of 


Barytes, Zinc, Whiting, etc., which are 


ai branded and sold as Pure White Lead. 


Make sure that the brand is right. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
RE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 





folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN SOAPS 22:22:22 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 3OTH. 





hi! \ (Al. 


ARE HIGHEST ee en 


Write for Complete and Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 


NEW YORK, 313-315 Broadway and 300 West 59th St. BROORLEM, FREDK. LOESER & Co., Fulton S 


SPORTING Goops Co., HILADELPHIA, Gro. B. BAINs & Sons, 108 Chestnut St. 


RETAIL 
BOSTON, IvER JOHNSON 
BRANCHES: 408 Washington St. SAN FRANCISCO, 425-427 Market St. 








PRACTICAL 











onstrated by comparative test the 





1 (GAGRAND NATIONAL PRIZE) 
farmers have dem p [ee 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS I 


high crop-producing — 7 BONE QU | NA LAR 


Baten by the Medical Profession of the 


They meet all requirements of field ? Worldasthe Best Tonic for Convalescents 


DARLING'S ‘rerritizers 


from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 


and garden Crops and and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 


L. B. DARLING 
FERTILIZER CO., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


creases the Appetite, strengthens the 


are the most : Nerves and builds up the entire System. 








Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


ECONOMICAL N. Y.: E. Foueera & Co., 26-30 N.William St, 


> 
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YOUR WIFE and COATES . 
-++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘* Easy 
Ruaoning Ball Bearing,’’ and have 


no other, Stam ed ** Coates Easy Running.’’ Or send fo: 
Tilustrated Earle. . 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
v Jens interest allowed on balances subject to 


ted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


: delivery. 
NASSAU aod PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 








THE BURT SHOE CO., 
Fultou and Hoyt Street. Brooklyn. N.Y. | 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
.IN 


House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 
e rockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; Pantr 
lar and Stable Furnishings; Cleaning and Polishing Materials ; 
Brooms, Brushes, Carpet Sweepers; Fireplace Goods; 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests; Portable Bathing 
Apparatus; Water Coolers, Cream Freezers, Ham- 
mocks; Sick Room, Nursery and Hospital Req- 
uisites; Afternoon Tea Kettles, Coffee Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 





Bath, Cel- 


Goods delivered frée to any rosy of the Greater New York, or 
ee and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
e city. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: $2.00 a year, or at that 
rate for any part of a year. Single Copies, rH Cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - $2,750,000 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 3 VAN LOAN, 


ZELAH 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

Charles S. Fairchild, 

William H. Appleton, 

William L. Str 
° 


John G. McCullough, 
Edward Uht 


r 
Frank W. Stearns 
EdmundD. Randolph 
Aldace F. Walker. 


This omeeuy is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 
istrator,Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Edwar 
M.U.D.B 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balanees. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
President; RICHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President. GEO. s. 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience of 
Depositors and Investors. 

; Entrance only through the Bank. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward ¢. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richa) Dala- 
field, Francis R. Ly John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor. Hermann Oelrichs. 





We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 
A. C, WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. Pa. 





FINANCIAL. 


We Own, Offer and Recommend for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due1912. Price 101 and in- 


terest. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & Co., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York. 








Yr SEVE Per Cent 


Clear of Taxes 
On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
ae ay are promptiy paid. We have made loans in this 
ocality for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar to 
Write for particulars, 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 


our clients. 





(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COWPANY 1889 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES. EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 4%2 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
poe ann Bay RCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


®: D1sTs ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 


WHASTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass 


INSURANCE. 
eae 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


TS. Jan, Les ete 1808.. pres Beemer eH a3 i ef 


ASSE 
LIA ABILITI 
SUR 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-helder 


PLUS 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


The LIVERPOOL and 


LONDON ana GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, r~ Jan., 1899, 


Bees 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 witaiak ST..- 




















1851 








Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


A POLICY ,,, we 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 





It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


Commercial Union... 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CLIMITED) 


OF LONDON 
COR. PINE AND WILLIAM STS. 
New York 


THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
DIGBY JOHNSON 
+ +eeee General Manager 
Office: 25 PINE STREET, - = = NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 
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He 


Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 


THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Pittsfield, - - Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 18551 


The definite surrender values in cash, or 
PRE LA the MASSACHUSETTS N 








aid-up ineorance: 


N-eFORFEIT- 

« in accordance with which licies “a = 

ERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financtal condition of the com. 

pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies 

and its promptness i Bev ng all legitimate claims, make the 

BERKSHIRE 8 most desirable company for the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 


253 Broadway, cor. Murray St., 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








NEW YORK. 


1899 ‘FIRE INSURANCE _ 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all > $1, 990. 900 98 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 1 888383 33 $8251 : 
Net Surplus 7 
gAmES NICHOLS, ‘President. 
G. RI HARD ey, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


Re-Insurance Reser 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899.. 9 gan- abe 4,642,499 73 
MAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
Abstract from 39th Annual Statement. 


Total Amount of Premiums received since organiza- 


tion, May1,1860,_ . —. By is : . $30,997,839.31 
Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders since organiza- 
$20,954,195.27 


tion, . : ° : 2 ° . : ‘ 
Admitted Assets held as security for Policy-holders, 

January 1, 1899, toes ow ee $10,559,150.87 
Total Amount paid Policy-holders, and the amount 

now held as security for the payment of their 


contracts, . k “ z ‘ ‘ ‘ - $31,513,346 14 
Total Dividends paid Policy-holders since organiza- 
. $4,849,536.51 


tion, . ° . e : . ° ° mi 
Surplus on basis of Admitted Assets January 1, 
1899, . : SAS ob : . - $1,152,968.02 
Value of Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
January 1, 1899, ‘ : “ 7 : $527,066.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE: 


Jan. 1, 1899, 24,275 Policies, $45,574,381. 


1850—— THE ——1899 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All soe now issued by this Company contain the following 
clause: 


** After one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 
Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this Com- 
any, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 





President 
President 
cod Secretary 
J. L. KENWA . Secretary 
WM. T. STA Actuary 
ARTHU Cashier 
JOHN Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS ; Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER Builder 

ank 
Leather 





























almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
Kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly. 





Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. In ten minutes 
tire will wipe out the savings of years. 
Then you look to your fire insurance. 

Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany ? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. - 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills, 
‘¢Insure in an American Company.’’ 


Any Insurance broker. 





New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - 
LIABILITIES -'- - - = - 


Boston, Mass. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 


$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Ca8H distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
8. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 


. Annual Statement. 
CPR CR OUN i i ks iovccecnccess covccconcatandnuoenenes 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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~ PROTECTION 


THAT PROTECTS. 

















































































































STRONGEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 




















- «- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898. $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1898 . .... . + + + « 8,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums .... , . +» $4,204,805 91 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1898, to 3lst December, 1898 . we 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums é 
and expenses . $659,421 05 


$3,327+340 67 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United Statesaund City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks . . . . $7,437,039 00 








Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimatedat ......... “ 890,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 956,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
ay losses under policies payable in 
oreign countries ....... . 229,793 36 
Caen ae TRE... . » «6 6 U*ets ©. Se 184,007 78 
Amount .. . . $10,874,923-22 
— 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 189% will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
Steines on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 31st 
, December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 

and atter Tuesday, the sevond of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
VERNON H. BROWN. LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
WALDRON P, BROW W. H. H. MOORE, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
FRANCIS M. BACON, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEVI P. MORT 
JOSEPH H,. CHAPMAN FREDERIC A, PARSONS, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, JOHN L. RIKER, 
EVERETT FRAZAR, A. A. RAVEN, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY LAWRENCE TURNURH 
ANSON W. HARD GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM C. STURGES, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


A.A.RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





for THe INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 copies of the new 
BINDERS form, can be furnished by us at the rate of 35 cents 














each, postage included. The Independent, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

















